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We have not altogether shut the door of this 
review against subjects connected with the improve- 
ment of the female members of the church. On 
the contrary, we have more than once addressed 
ourselves especially to our female readers; and in 
pointing to the fair examples of saintly church- 
women of old, we endeavored to provoke those of 
our own day to a godly rivalry in love and good 
works, hoping to see them tread in the shining 
footsteps of their great forerunners. We have had 
no reason to repent of these digressions from the 
sterner road of theological discussion ; and would 
rather hope that we raised some sparks of pious 
emulation, some warm desires to reach a higher 
standard of Christian service among the daughters 
of the church. 

But as in our former remarks we concerned our- 
selves exclusively with the condition and duties of 
the higher orders, we are now minded to step out 
of that high circle, where there is so much that is 
pure and good, and to descend, not only into the 
lower, but into the darker states of female life. We 
cannot content ourselves with showing only the 
brighter and purer side of the female portion of the 
community, while we are oppressed with the dread- 
ful consciousness, that there is another portion in 
the midst of us which is given up to the advance- 
ment of the mystery of iniquity, which is undoing 
the work of God’s Spirit, and is itself undone, which 
is hurrying in sin and woe to the fiery indignation 
of God. It makes the heart ache to think how many 
tread, and we may add, with unwilling feet, the 
way of certain death ; how many, from the humbler 
classes, once daughters of the church, are among 
the living instruments of the Evil One, and are en- 
tirely in his power ; how many who have been bap- 
tized, are now serving devils and doing the work of 
hell—ruined themselves, and now spreading ruin. 
We might wish to cast such a subject into the 
shade ; we might like to pass by on the other side, 
and to turn away our thoughts from a question so 
full of pain, so beset by difficulties, so shunned, so 
feared by the over-refined and over-sensitive spirit 
of the age. But while we hear on all sides of the 
improved condition and altered temper of the church, 
while we are congratulating ourselves on the infu- 
sion of fresh life and activity into a once dormant 
body ; while, with much complacency, we are fast- 
ening our eyes on the tokens of good that shine 
around us, we cannot but feel ourselves urged to 
point to one vast and hideous mass of living iniq- 
uity, which may well check our over-hasty congrat- 
ulations and humble us to the very dust. There 


are, doubtless, signs of renewed and awakened life ; 
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there are gleams of hope in the church’s sky ; there 
are the stirrings of heart inspiring us with great 
thoughts; and we are far from wishing to depress 
or damp warm and ardent minds that turn from 
heavy times to the brightening horizon of the 
church. But still Jet us face our true condition, 
and not throw a veil over the darker parts of our 
present state. The blots will not disappear, be- 
cause we refuse to look; neither are we riding on 
a safe tide, when we shut our eyes to the rocks. 
And hence, if there are in the midst of us guilty 
multitudes of fallen women, who are contending 
daily against the church, who are undermining 
those whom the church is training up, who are sap- 
ping out the spiritual life of thousands of the oppo- 
site sex, and are themselves a sort of living suicides 
—but surely it ic wise bravely to look this mighty 
evil in the face. 

With fallen women we have hardly dealt at all ; 
the painfulness of the subject, the difficulty, the 
delicacy, have been among the excuses with which 
we have tried to shift off our responsibility ; but yet 
the responsibility is on us still. We have but to 
consider one great office of the church, to see the 
burden of unfulfilled duties that rests upon us; we 
allude to her office as one who should call sinners 
to repentance; who should supply cells of peni- 
tence to returning wanderers; who should go after 
the lost sheep in the wilderness; who should seek, 
as a mother, to reclaim her erring daughters as well 
as her erring sons; who should impose penitential 
discipline, and preach in all its fulness the great 
doctrine of Gospel repentance. 

Now we cannot but confess, that this office has 
been but feebly exercised, and this doctrine of re- 
pentance but only in part proclaimed, and that with 
but little system and little discipline. First of all, 
as regards male penitents, we see them suffered to 
regain their place without any church correction, 
however secret ; any confession of sin. Those who 
have notoriously brought scandal on the church 
have but to ‘‘ steady down,” as it is called, ‘to 
turn over a new leaf,’’ and they are admitted, with- 
out any profession of penitence for that scandal, to 
the very fullest, highest privileges. The path of 
return is not rough or full of shame ; there is no out- 
ward discipline for their outward acts of disobedience. 

And not only this, but the doctrine of repentance 
is but partly preached; the need of restitution is 
left out; it is not insisted on in the cases of those 
who are known to have transgressed. Of those 
who have given themselves to youthful lusts, and 
now grieve over their stained and dishonored youth, 
how few have made restitution'—how few have 
been pressed to make it! Even when they have 
been brought to positive seriousness of life, they do 
not try to heal those very wounds which they have 
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made, or to give alms for the reformation of that 
very class of sinners which they have helped to 
swell. ‘They may be merciful to the poor, gener- 
ous to hospitals, promoters of schools, contributors 
to churches ; in these various ways the feeling of 
penitence instinctively breaks forth; they want to 
do something in an opposite direction to their former 
life, and they seize hold of these more prominent 
channels in which to cast their penitential offerings. 
But if the doctrine of repentance were fully taught 
or fully preached, besides these acts of general 
mercy, penitential gifts would be required for the 
advancement of purity, for the restoration of the 
fallen of the opposite sex. ‘To give to schools is 
not to make restitution for the lusts of the flesh. 
Repentance has not borne its own proper fruit. 
Alas! what little difficulty would there be in sup- 
porting ten times the number of female penitentia- 
ries, if male penitents had acted up to the principle 
of restitution! if, in the very way in which they 
sinned, they endeavored to make amends! 

Tn this way then, that is, from this imperfect 
teaching, the male penitent really suffers ; he re- 
gains his place too easily, and is not pressed to 
perform the penitential act proper to his peculiar 
sin ; his penitence finds vents, voluntarily, in self- 
chosen and less appropriate alms-giving. It would 
be clearly good for him to concern himself in the 
recovery of the fallen daughters of the church ; 
as he has helped to increase that degraded com- 
pany of most wretched sinners, so in his altered 
and repentant state should he be taught to lessen, 
by all possible means, that guilty host of outcast 
women. But how fearful is the wrong done to 
these female wanderers, when the male penitent 
is not urged to restitution! Not only does he fail 
to bring forth the proper fruit of repentance, but 
they fail to have the benefit of his repentance ; 
that fruit would have been for their gain; but as 
he directs his penitential feelings into other chan- 
nels, they are left to wander without hope, to sin 
without any to call them from their sin ; nay, as 
is often the case, when they arise and go to the 
few penitential hospitals that seem to invite them 
to enter in, they are driven from the doors for 
want of room. As it is, we venture to say, that 
not one among a thousand male penitents has ever 
done more than feel sorrow for his companions in 
sin. 
Not only, however, is the doctrine of repent- 
ance softened down towards the men who err, but 
as it fails in severity on the one side, it exeeeds 
in severity on the other ; men are too easily lifted 
up, women are too pitilessly cast down ; too lit- 
tle of stern discipline is used towards the one, 
while all the vials of human wrath and condemna- 
tion are poured out upon the other. The one suf- 
fer too little, the other too much. As the legiti- 
mate discipline of the church is relaxed, so the 
irregular discipline substituted in its place wants 
that principle of equity, of impartiality, of pity 
mixed with strictness, which characterizes all the 
sentences of the church. How well might the 
sin-stained daughters of the church yearn for the 
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very severest forms of her discipline! The world 
passes upon them a practical excommunication far 
sterner, far more pitiless, far more intolerable than 
the heaviest excommunication of the church; for, 
by the one, they are cast out forever from the pale 
of social intercourse and fellowship, whereas the 
other casts them out for a season only, that, being 
chastened for their profit and put to shame, they 
may be moved to repentance. When repentance 
comes, then the door again is opened ; the wan- 
derer is welcomed home; the sentence is re- 
versed ; the sinner is reconciled to the church, 
and, after a certain penitential progress, is admit- 
ted into full communion, full fellowship with the 
elect. How can we compare with this strict, yet 
merciful system, the conduct of the world towards 
these offenders? On them, indeed, the world 
hurls its fearful *‘‘ anathema maranatha,’’ the 
words of eternal excommunication, and the door 
of its pardon is closed forever against youthful 
sin in one sex, which it over easily forgives and 
forgets in the other. 

Nay, if we venture to speak of pity, or of 
milder forms of treatment, we run risks of being 
accused of a morbid sympathy for the vicious ; of 
encouraging the young to hurry into the ways of 
vice, by offering them a place of repentance, by 
preaching evangelical repentance, by holding forth 
the hope of forgiveness, and by giving them op- 
portunities for the amendment of life. And yet, 
as though this strange fear of telling fallen wo- 
men that they may be forgiven were deserving of 
marked reproach, there is no class of sinners so 
often specified in the gospels as receiving our 
Lord’s forgiveness. 

While, indeed, we speak of pity, we must not 
forget the circumstances under which so many 
fall ; we take no true view of the degree of sin- 
fulness in such a sin, if we set it apart from all 
its surrounding circumstances, and then gaze at it 
abstractedly. Commonly, however, this sin is 
considered in an abstract way, or rather, it is 
looked upon in its worst circumstances ; fallen 
women are commonly supposed to have yielded to 
an inordinate love of pleasure—to have given rein 
to their lust—to have been driven on solely by 
passion, and thus to have fallen. This is sup- 
posed to be the ordinary history of those who are 
now treading an unceasing round of sin. Now, 
even if this were a true picture of the state of the 
ease, we should ask pity for those whom passion 
has blinded and betrayed ; even to them the doc- 
trine of repentance should be preached ; they are 
not castaways or reprobates at once, whatever they 
may become ; one short course of indulged pas- 
sion is not to shut them out from al] sound of the 
hope of pardon. To have fallen once is not a 
gospel synonym for lasting excommunication. Let 
it be true, that they had good guides in their youth, 
happy homes, kind parents, holy training, gifts of 
God's Spirit, stirring voices of conscience in the 
midst of their sin—still, we say, they should not 
be utterly given up, though they went against all 
these restraining influences. 
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But, as a matter of fact, we are treating an ex- 
ception as a rule. All the writers who have 
studied this question, whether English, Scotch, or 
French, agree in telling us, that we misjudge the 
case, if we suppose that the mass of women fall 
simply by the force of unbridled passion, of an un- 
restrained and unruly love of pleasure. However 
disinclined we may be to give up our accustomed 
view of this class of sinners, yet the more we read 
and the more we inquire of those competent to 
speak, the more we shall be convinced that, though 
guilty pleasure may come in as a partial incitement 





to sin, the stronger tempters are altogether of a 
different kind. In short, inquiry will help to soften | 
our feelings towards these our erring sisters, by | 
setting before us the many palliating circumstances | 
which have combined in most cases to lessen the 
wilfulness of the fall. 

Thus the writers we allude to unanimously place 
poverty among the principal and most active causes | 
of female dishonor. Over-work and under-pay | 
stand out as the most prominent temptations to this | 
sin. When, indeed, we are told, that the various | 
kinds of sempstresses yield the largest quota to | 
these sinful hosts, it needs no prophet’s eye to de- | 
tect the hand of poverty in the act of beckoning 
them on to sin. Poverty, poverty, we repeat, is 
often the principa’, and pleasure the second, in 
these cruel woundii gs of girls’ souls. ‘* What” 
—we quote from a copy of The Times which is 
before us—‘* What,’’ asked Mr. Norton of the 
prisoner, “‘ were you paid for making these 
shirts ?’’ 

* Prisoner. —2s. 6d. a dozen, your worship, or | 
hd. a piece.” 

“Mr. Norton.—What, 24d. a piece! Well, 
that seems to be an improvement ; for I recollect 
a memorable case which came before me, where 
two women were paid only 14d. a shirt for what 
they made ; but, from the exposure that then took 





place of this system of starvation and hard work, 
I was in hope the practice was much improved.”’ 
We again take up The Times, of the same period | 
last year, and extract another case. ‘ In answer | 
to a question from the magistrate, the witness 
stated that the price paid by the warehouse for 
making the shirts was only Is. 6d. per dozen ; and 
that she was paid at the rate of 1s. 3d. per dozen ; 
but although, out of that, she had to provide the 
needles and thread for the work, she allowed the 
prisoner the same amount as she received. The 
constable who captured the prisoner said, that 
upon going to the house where she lodged, he 
found her in a miserable attic, entirely destitute of 
either furniture or food, and still stretched upon 
her bed, which consisted of a heap of rags in one 
of the corners of the room. She was evidently 
very wretched, and in the last state of destitution, 
and handed him a duplicate for the articles, which 
she said she had pledged to save herself from starv- 
ation. When asked if she wished to say anything, 
the prisoner, who was very much agitated, assured 
the magistrate that what she had stated to the 





officer was the fact. With even incessant appli- 


cation, she could not make more than three shirts 
a day, which only produced her 33d. ; and as she 
found it impossible to exist upon that, she was 
obliged to pledge the work, upon which she ob- 
tained 3s. 6d.” 

Facts like these, which, alas! might be mul- 
tiplied to any extent by those conversant with 
needlewomen’s pay in our larger towns, reveal an 
intensity of trial and a violenee of temptation not 
easily to be withstood. Whether it shall be theft 
or dishonor to the exhausted frame, and the weak- 
ened, hunger-maddened mind, seem the only points 
left for choice, and may depend somewhat upon 
the natural passion or appetites of the various 
women ; and we must not think that in such an 
hour, when the mind is in the midst of vibrations 
the most terrible, doubting whether hunger can be 
driven off, or whether sin has become something like 
a necessity, we must not think that strong religious 
principle is at the beck of the agonized soul; we 
must not think that a tithe of these poor women have 
had anything of religious instruction, or anything 
to confirm the seanty instruction which had been 
picked up by short attendance at school. The 
educational statistics of our larger towns show us 
how little the schoolmaster has been abroad among 
the bulk of the population; while of those who 
have been able to pick up some scraps of religious 
knowledge, the greater part have been hurried into 
busy life too soon to have received any deep im- 
pressions, and have been under no religious con- 
trol in the most critical period of their life. We 
must not, therefore, lay all the blame upon those 
who fall into sin under such circumstances; we 
see defects both in our social and our ecclesiastical 
system, which, in all fairness, must be taken into 
account as palliating the errors of the poor. 

In speaking of the effects of poverty as a tempter 
on the masses of women employed as sempstresses, 
we will turn to another class which also yields a 
large number of deserters to the ranks of sin—we 
allude to the race of inferior servants, who have 
the hardest places and the worst pay. On this 
point we will quote a leading article of The Times 
of June last, which was occasioned by a very pain- 
ful letter, detailing the course of the friendless and 
orphan children who are reared in our unions. 


Our readers will hardly fail to remember a letter 
which appeared in these coluinns the week before 
last, on the miserable prospects of a large number 
of the female population in this and other great 
cities. * * * * The writer observes, ** On 
attending a short time since at the workhouse of our 
parishes, I was struck by the happy, contented, and 
generally prepossessing appearance of a hundred or 
two little girls, who were playing in the court ; and 
I inquired of the master, in the course of conver- 
sation, what usually beeame of them after leaving 
the workhouse. His reply was startling and hor- 
rifying in the highest degree. ‘* Why, sir,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘* I am sorry to say, that five out of every six, 
if not nine out of every ten, become street-walkers. 
They leave here at thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and are usually put to the poorer sort of house- 
keepers, who, for the most part, are uneducated 
people, and use the poor girls badly, expecting 
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them to do the part of grown-up women ; and so 
they come back to us two or three times over, till 
they are about seventeen or eighteen, when, instead 
of coming back, they take to the streets.’”’ 1 in- 
quired whether this was the case in other London 
workhouses. He replied *‘ yes,’’ he thought so. 
Can anything be more terrible to contemplate! 
The Bishop of Salisbury, in his last charge, made 
some observations of very much the same melan- 
choly purport. He, too, had been struck with the 
externals of the union schools, the neatness, the 
regularity, the happy and well-fed appearance of 
the girls, and their progress in their studies. He 
had, however, subsequently ascertained that, as a 
general rule, they turn out very ill. So convinced 
are we that such must be the case, that we have 
often wished, yet almost feared, to see a faithful 
record of the future lives of these children. Where 
children are brought up under the care of parents 
or friends, their conduct and fortunes are a matter 
of the deepest concern to a vigilant circle. In these 
humble materials consists the historical knowledge 
of the poor. The consciousness of occupying a 
place in the daily thoughts of affectionate friends 
or inquisitive neighbors, has a great effect in sus- 
taining the moral sentiment in the hour of tempta- 
tion. The poorest child knows that in the deepest 
recesses of life, and the farthest corners of the land, 
it is surrounded by a cloud of witnesses in those 
who have known it from its childhood, who will 
expect to hear of its career, who will ask for 
tidings, and will judge that no news must needs be 
the worst. Thus a golden tie still binds to her 
rural home the poor girl who does hard service in 
a dingy back street of the metropolis. The un- 
happy units of life, turned out of the great pauper 
machine, possess no such aids. To them, heart- 
less functionaries supply the place of parents and 
friends ; and their companions in the race of life 
only vie for the priority of their fall. What human 


eye weeps for the poor work-house girl, sunk to. 


her irrecoverable doom? As she falls so must she 
lie. Down she sinks to the bottom, and the ocean 
of life rolls over her as if no such thing as she had 
ever seen the light of day. 


In these facts we have been bringing our read- 
ers among the stern realities of life and of life's 
temptations ; and some perhaps who have treated 
female error as though it were all a matter of wild- 
ness, may be softened into pity as they place before 
their mind the starvation of the drudging, dreary 
needlewomen, or the trials of friendless workhouse 
girls in the grinding service which they are com- 
pelled to take. 

While we were writing these lines, an appeal 
reached us on behalf of schools in Devonport, 
with afresh view of the poverty which tempts 
another class—the families of sea-faring men in 
our various ports. The ‘“‘ appeal’’ (a very inter- 
esting one it is) tells us that 


The situation of a sailor's family is peculiarly 
forlorn and unprotected. It is but seldom blessed 
with a father’s watchful eye ; added to which, a 
sailor, from his habits, is proverbially ignorant and 
careless of domestic concerns. The mother is 
compelled to eke out the allowance reserved by the 
government from her husband's pay, amounting to 
about 4s. 6d. a week, by employments away from 
Some, as hawking fish about the streets of Deven- 
port and other neighboring towns ; or she toils day 
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by day with her needle at plain-work or stay-mak- 
ing, to add a trifle (seldom more than 2d. or 3d. a 
day) towards their support. Meanwhile the little 
ones are generally neglected, exposed to contact 
with evil in every shape, almost without check or 
hindrance. A large portion of the girls, after they 
reach the age of twelve or thirteen years, are lost 
to God. A few go to service ; the greater part 
either grow up in idle habits at home, or for wages 
of Id. or 14d. a day are congregated together in 
the houses of persons who take in needle-work 
from the shops ; deprived of religion or moral in- 
struction, they contaminate one another. Pride, 
levity, and fondness of dress, thus fostered, prepare 
them for entire degradation. 


But we will now pass from the power of pov- 
erty, coupled with over-work, to the effects of 
over-work alone on the bodily and spiritual frame. 
We are told by the writers upon this subject, that 
not only the inferior ranks of seamstresses help 
largely to fill our streets with sin, but that the 
higher classes of workwomen, the young girls in 
notable milliners’ establishments, swell the stream 
of guilt. No wonder. When we examine the 
mode of life which the better class of milliners’ 
assistants are wont to spend, we are not surprised 
to hear of their fall, even though want does not 
goad them on. Over-work is, of itself, a tempter 
of great strength ; it must be so; God’s law of 
labor cannot be overdone without loss to body or 
soul, or both. Once Jet persons be forced to 
over-ride their strength, and exceed that sentence 
of toil which is upon Adam’s family, and we 
must expect, as a necessary consequence, bodily 
and spiritual prostration; we must expect either 
early decay of bodily powers or demoralization, or 
both. The factory inquiries reveal frightful views 
of distorted limbs, diseased and emaciated frames, 
weakened minds, and utter oblivion of all religious 
truth and principle. Now we believe the detesta- 
ble principles of the old factory system are widely 
at work at this very hour, in a large number of 
milliners’ establishments ; that is, though the as- 
sistants or apprentices may be fairly paid, they 
are fearfully over-worked. 

Mr. Paget's excellent tale of ‘‘ The Pageant,” 
which our readers may remember, is, we fear, 
**an ower true tale ;"’ it holds good at this very 
day ; and though he erred in pointing to a partic- 
ular house, and spoke of facts which it was hard 
to substantiate in law, yet his account of the suf- 
ferings of young milliners generally, without refer- 
ence either to the better or worse class of houses, 
was not over-colored. Indeed, with all the exer- 
tions which that tale and other revelations caused 
to be made on behalf of the young dressmakers, 
the improvement in their condition has been but 
slight, and that condition is indeed most terrible. 
Thus, the Report of “The Association for the 
Aid and Benefit of Dressmakers and Milliners” 
for the past year tells us, that ‘‘ the committees 
have caused express inquiries to be made respect- 
ing the hours of work, both in London and in the 
country towns ; and the information received justi- 
fies them in stating, that, although there are still, 
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officer was the fact. With even incessant appli- | people, and use the poor girls badly, expecting 
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unhappily, numerous exceptions, a marked we charge. May their number be increased, for they 
lioration has on the whole been the result of the! are but few as yet! 

efforts made by the Association. The reduction | And what comes of all this over-work? for to 
which has already been effected must in itself be| this point we must return. The results may be 
satisfactory to all who contributed towards the at-| guessed ; the young dressmakers are utterly unfit 
tainment of so desirable an object.”’ Most rosy| to meet temptation ; mind and body being over- 
and hopeful words! but we descend abruptly from | taxed, are unequal to contend with the suggestions 
these cheerful strains to something like a ‘‘ dead | of evil, whether in themselves or others; the 
march,” a lamentable conclusion. ‘* But,’’—that | whole system is in a weak and morbid state, over- 
chilling, wintry ‘“‘ but,’’ always ready to freeze | wrought and fluctuating between nervous excite- 
hope—*‘ but the committees are stz/l more gratified! ment and depression. After more than twelve 
to learn that there is, at the present time, @ gen-| hours’ toil, can we expect the well-balanced, well- 
eral impression among those who are connected | judging, calm, and self-possessed mind’ Can the 
with this occupation, that at no very distant period | soul be in its healthful and vigorous state, so as to 
the hours of work will be reduced to twelve per | be able to resist temptation with all the vigor need- 
diem!’ Can this be true in a Christian land?! ful for the victory! Surely the poor victims are 
Are the delicate frames of mere girls ground caught by the tempter when they are least pre- 
down, exhausted, withered, by this inhuman trade pared ; and if any milk of human kindness or 
—by labor, that runs over the twelve hours of | equity runs in our veins, we must at least mix 
man’s day of labor’ Are all the show and glitter | pity with reproof when we see them fall under 
and gayety and fine apparel and fashionable attire | such trying circumstances. Nor is it surprising 
of the women of higher rank bought at the price | that they should in some sort rush to ruin. While 
of such suffering of mind and body as is involved | some in their weakened state are besieged and fall, 
in labors of such length? Is it true that the others, when the hated wheel of labor stops at last, 
female drudges of the higher female world are | yearn for some pleasure to fill the little pause, 


oppressed with something that approaches the re- some excitement to stimulate the sinking pulse, 
ality of Egyptian bondage*t Talk of slavery | some mirth and cheerfulness to brighten the scanty 
abroad—surely we want a Wilberforce at home ;| leisure of this dreary, drudging life. This love 
surely the step of humanity must now move amid | of pleasure, at all times natural in the young, is 
silks and satins, and there find, in the midst of | of course apt to take a morbid turn when all the 


rustling brocades and gay bonnets and wreaths of | frame, bodily and spiritual, is in a morbid state ; 


flowers, the pale victims of English cruelty. 

The first causes of all these unholy tasks are 
to be found in the unthinking crowd of refined 
women, who flutter in the luxurious and elegant 
scenes of gay life. With these frightful facts of 
female suffering, the gay plumage that we see 
abroad drives our thoughts into the heated rooms 
where the exhausted and fainting girls prepare the 
show, and ball-room splendor seems like a guilty 
sight, as we remember the midnight watches of 
those who deck the female part of those brilliant 
scenes, 

Alas! alas! what is going on in the midst of 


and we may be sure that excess of toil will always 
have a reaction in excess of pleasure ; the one 
extreme is the parent of the other ; the string of 
the bow, stretched too tightly, breaks at last ; the 
mind and body, strained beyond their due mark, 
become disordered and unstrung. Hence, the fe- 
vered lip is tempted to quaff the cup of guilty 
pleasure, which, in its cooler hour, it would have 
spurned for guileless relaxation. 

Having seen, then, another form of temptation 
which besets the females of the lower ranks of 
life, we will pass from the fruits of over-work to 
still another cause of ruin that prevails in our 











ust What under-currents of misery there are,| manufacturing towns—the mixture of sexes in 
r; which do not meet the eye as it glances along the | factories. In factories certainly great improve- 
y glittering shops of our large towns! The world | ment is taking place ; but improvement is a com- 
c has a gay frontispiece, but there are hideous pages | parative term, and effects the most frightful follow 
d in the book. Think of these multitudes of girls,| the combination of girls and youths, as it is at 
f- living upon the ‘‘ general impression’? which they | present managed. ‘The evils of this combination 
T- are to be “‘ gratified to learn,” that ‘‘ at no very | are indeed aggravated by one of the causes of sin 
8, distant period’’—some ten years, we suppose— | just discussed—we mean, over-work ; there comes 
r “the hours of work will be reduced to twelve per| an inordinate love of pleasure, especially of sen- 
ed diem!” God help you, poor children of the; sual pleasure, where the true law of labor has 
S, needle! sadder words we never read ; surely, we | been transgressed. We were lately told by one 
ut may say, that, not only ‘hope deferred maketh | before whom the painful fact had been brought, 
le. the heart sick,’”’ but that hope is itself an unhope-| that, out of a large number of factory girls, con- 
he ful thing, when we are to cheer ourselves with | firmed last year in one of the largest manufacturing 
3 the prospect of twelve hours’ toil ‘‘ at no distant) towns of the north, not one had kept her purity. 
2€3 period.’”” There are indeed exceptions to these! All had fallen; all came as penitents to that holy 
ct- fearful practices; we know of those who rule! rite. A large portion of this mischief was laid to 
the their establishments in the fear of God, and being| the mixture of sexes at time of work, or to the 
4 deeply warmed with the principles of the church, | congregating of the young when the work ceased. 
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truly care for those over whom they are put in} We must remember also, as bearing upon this 
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particular point, that the promiscuous living of 
the poor in their own homes paves the way to 
ruin, by loosening true notions of purity and de- 
cency in early life; the principle of modesty has 
been diluted at home, and thus, when the girl 
grows up, and is thrown with companions of the 
opposite sex, she has not, so to speak, a fair start; 
she does not come properly armed for the attack ; 
her modesty has already been lowered, and the 
bloom of natural feeling has been rubbed off. The 
dwellings of the poor, whether in town or country, 
lay the foundation of much sin; and we hail the 
erection of model lodging-houses as one of the 
greatest and most practical instruments for the im- 
provement of the morals and modesty of the poor. 
Mr. Talbot, the secretary of ‘‘ The London So- 
ciety for the Protection of Young Females,’’ gives 
us some fearful facts relative to the condition of 
the dwellings of the poor. We will furnish 
our readers with a single sample of these facts. 
‘From a paper read by C. Bowles Fripp, Esq., 
at the statistical section of the meeting of the 
British Association, it appears that in Bristol there 
were, in 1839, 


556 families, each occupying part of a room. 
2,224 . ‘ : . one room only. 
2,412. , e . . close and confined 

apartments. 
4,752 children above seven years old sleeping in 
the same room with their parents.”’ 


We need not indeed multiply facts of this kind, 
as even in the best country parishes it is hard to find 
cottages sufficiently large, or so well arranged, as 
to accommodate the inmates with due regard to 
proper separation of sexes. Neither will we speak 
at large upon the defects of education, the want of 
schools, the hurried preparation for confirmation, 
the example of parents, the fascination of atten- 
tions from persons of higher rank than themselves ; 
all of which are to be considered when we pass 
judgment on the fallen daughters of the church. 
Enough, we trust, has been shown to dissipate the 
idea, strongly fixed in many minds, that the mass 
of erring women go astray out of mere wanton- 
ness and love of pleasure ; and to prove that there 
is a host of palliating cireumstances that greatly 
lessen the wilfulness of their sin. We think, too, 
that what we have said is enough to show there is 
urgent need for considering and for improving the 
condition of the whole race of women in the lower 
ranks of life. There must be some great defects 
in the social system, where vice can fairly claim 
for itself so large a number of palliating circum- 
stances ; and while we freely confess the need of 
an expanded ecclesiastical system, to give educa- 
tional and other direct religious advantages to the 
poor, yet over-work and over-labor come rather 
within the scope of civil jurisdiction, guided by a 
Christian spirit. 

Now we must not sit down in the bewildered 
inactivity of despair, as though all these social 
evils breaking out into so much vice were beyond 
a remedy. Many remedies may be required, and 
many may be difficult to procure ; but still the 





improvement of the female population is, at least, 
to be attempted, even though there may seem 
small prospects of any considerable success. For 
ourselves, looking to these two great tempters, 
poverty and over-work, whether acting alone or in 
concert, we cannot but be convinced that a vigor- 
ous, well-directed, and well-managed system of 
female emigration, stands out at once as the most 
effectual means of checking these strong entice- 
ments to sin. ‘To drain off to some degree the 
surplus female population, is the work that at 
once presents itself to our thoughts. We may 
increase schools, multiply churches, but these wil] 
not raise wages nor buy bread. They may help 
the besieged to hold out longer in time of siege, 
but this is all; thirteen or fourteen hours of work 
in a close room cannot be borne without hurt both 
to soul and body; and we little know the power 
of hunger in loosening principle, where principle 
has taken root. We must reduce the number, to 
reduce the temptations of women ; and if we treat 
them as so many “‘ hands,’’ the business-like and 
mechanical view of the sex, we find that while 
we have an excess at home, there is a great de- 
mand for these living implements of industry 
abroad. Our colonies ask for female immigra- 
tion. The last of the colonization circulars issued 
by government, furnishes us with the most authen- 
tic accounts of the want of women, while so many 
thousands are pining in England for the very 
scantiest subsistence. In New Brunswick we are 
told that ‘* labor, such as the business of the coun- 
try requires, is both scarce and dear; and that 
1000 good and healthy laborers (with ther fam- 
ilies, equal to 5000 souls) would find employment.”’ 
Of South Australia it is said, that “‘ young unmar- 
ried females, who emigrate to South Australia 
without friends or relations on board, are, on ar- 
riving in the colony, at once removed from the 
vessel, bringing them to a house in Adelaide, 
where every necessary comfort is in readiness for 
their reception. ‘They are placed under the im- 
mediate control of a matron; and a committee of 
ladies have benevolently undertaken to assist them 
in finding suitable employment ;’’ this is proof 
enough of the demand. In New Zealand we read 
that ‘“‘dairy women and respectable female ser- 
vants were much wanted.”” When we come to 
wages, we have evidence of the want, not of 
needlewomen, but of servants. In New South 
Wales, a plain cook’s wages varv from 24/. to 28/. 
per annum ; dairymaids, from 17/. to 25/. ; house- 
maids, from 18/. to 28/. In Van Diemen’s Land 
the same class of servants varies from 10/. to 25/. 
per annum ; and needlewomen in that colony can 
obtain 20/. to 30/. a year. To a well-governed 
system of female emigration we therefore look, as 
the means of raising the price of female labor 
here to such a height as to supply at least the 
necessaries of life, and to prevent the exhaustion 
of the frame by over-work. 

As regards the female population that remains 
at home, many measures for its improvement 
present themselves. Increased provision in the 
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dwellings of the poor, better arrangement and 
sub-division of rooms, are points deeply to be eon- 
sidered by all owners of such property. The 
matter should be more looked into; country 
squires may profitably traverse their estates, and 
inspect the accommodation which their cottages 
afford. In such an inspection they will find 
much to shock them ; and, doubtless, many will 
be moved to lessen the evils which, for want of 
inquiry, they little suspect to exist. In large 
towns, so great is the number of friendless and 
orphan girls who live by the needle, and are con- 
demned to hide themselves in wretched, comfort- 
less attics, that we feel, if more cheerful and com- 
fortable houses could be provided for them after 
their work, many would be saved from the way 
of sin. A model-lodging for needlewomen would, 
we conceive, be a great boon ; and if there were 
a common hall for breakfast and tea, they might, 
by their combined resources, have sufficient nour- 
ishment as well as fellowship. Such a house 
placed under rule, and conducted on good prinei- 
ples, might save many a lonely girl from seeking 
for false excitement, and hurrying from her silent, 
dreary garret to gay scenes of dissipation. We 
will not venture to do more than allude to the 
more religious preventives that are now urgently 
required ; more schools, increased pastoral visita- 
tion and watchfulness, plainer speaking in our 
pulpits on the lusts of the flesh, according to 
apostolic examples, warmer religious instruction 
in the schools we raise, longer and more careful 
preparation for confirmation—these are points 
which press themselves into our minds, but on 
which we will not trust ourselves to speak at 
length. 

While we are thus hopefully busying our- 
selves with fair schemes for the prevention of fe- 
male vice, we feel ourselves drawn back to the 


. ° ‘ | 
consideration of their state who have already | 
fallen. Preventive measures may benefit the chil- | 











those perishing multitudes who have been beaten 
down by temptations we have never known. 
Surely Christian pity is not to end in sighs or 
bitter thoughts; surely, with all this sin and 
wretchedness, these beginnings of hell in the 
midst of us, we need vigorous, energetic, self-de- 
nying compassion ; we need some great and active 
endeavors to lift up them that are fallen, in the 
name of Him “who receiveth sinners,’ to 
search out with all earnest love the stray sheep 
caught in the thickets of this evil world and almost 
dead. The church must be up and doing in this 
cause ; the members of the church must hasten to 
give holy shelter to those who can be fetched 
back. All that we can see of practical compas- 
sion is here and there some dismal house at the 
outskirts of a town, entitled ‘* a Penitentiary,” and 
calculated to receive but a scanty fellowship of 
penitents. If we put all these penitentiaries to- 
gether, we. find them utterly unequal in magni- 
tude to the evil with which they cope, ill-support- 
ed, scraping on from year to year with a sort of 
consumptive life, and attracting little sympathy or 
interest. An increase of penitentiaries is loudly 
called for, as the first step of practical pity. The 
sentence of utter, final excommunication passed by 
the world on fallen women, must not be allowed 
any longer to violate the plain terms of the 
covenant of grace; merey must practically be 
shown, and places of refuge, houses of mercy, 
supplied for those who are moved to rise up and 
confess their sins. The church cannot without 
peril shrink from taking this cause in hand. It 
has been pushed aside too long. The subject is 
not to be dropped by common consent ; ‘souls are 
perishing ; a great burden of neglect is on us. A 
plain duty is plainly put before us. 











But not only do we want an increase of peni- 


tentiaries, we want the true preaching of the true 





doctrine of evangelical repentance. We know 
hat this doctrine is not everywhere taught in this 


dren that are growing up in the perilous atmos- | divided land, in all its fulness of severity or of 
phere of the lower walks of life, but there are | hope; easier and smoother roads have been de- 
thousands already sick in soul, already under the | vised for the feet of those who have sinned; the 
power of sin, already leprous and unclean. What | house that has been laid low by sin is often run 
is to be done for that large mass of women, young | up in rash haste, and plastered over with untem- 
in years, yet deeply steeped in sin? We have | pered mortar. And, alas! the imperfect views of 
considered the palliating circumstances under | repentance now abroad have found their way into 
which so many fall; we have required that these | the greater part of the few penitentiaries that ex- 
cireumstances should be fairly weighed in the | ist; most of these institutions are in the hands of 
measurement of their guilt, under the full impres- | mistaken religionists ; and while we give them all 
sion that the just and candid consideration of their | praise for sincerity, for zeal, for pure intention, 


case would rouse pity and deep compassion ; we are 
sure that these feelings of pitifulness will rise in 


for the conscientious infusion of their own prin- 
ciples, we cannot hide from ourselves the imper- 


those who have hitherto too hastily condemned | fection of their views on the subject of repentance. 
or left the fallen to lie in the pit, as though it| Hence we see the need for the sound part of the 


were a wilful and self-chosen fall. But if there 
is cause for compassion, then surely it is not 
enough for us to sigh over our fallen sisters, at the 
thought of all the wasted beauty, and youth, and 


church taking up this negiected cause, that sounder 
doctrine may be brought to bear on those who de- 
sire to escape their sins. The true sinfulness of 
their sin, and the true nature of repentance, and 


health yielded to purposes most vile and draggled | the true terms of forgiveness, and the true spirit 


in the dirt. It is not enough to have aching 


of effectual repentance, these great features of 


hearts, as amid our own safe houses, with all the | true systematic preaching of the gospel, can only 





privileges of our holy faith, our thoughts turn to|be found in the doctrines of the church. Unless 
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there is a belief in the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, all is wrongly—all imperfectly done ; 
the foundation is not laid on gospel truth, but on 
mistaken and deficient views of it. Those who 
in holy baptism were indeed regenerate, and then 
fell from grace given, take of course far too ten- 
der a view of their sin, if they are taught that 
they were never new-born, never children of God, 
never members of Christ, never influenced by the 
Spirit, but have the regenerating gift yet to re- 
ceive. We see at once how they can excuse 
their fall, when they are told they were in an un- 
converted, unregenerate state ; ‘‘ how could we 
have stood, how could we have resisted the devil 
or our own lusts’’—they may well ask—‘* when 
we were carnally alienated from God?’? Though 
they may see that their course was sinful, they 
will at once palliate it by saying it was natu- 
ral, and that no grace gave them the power of 
resisting the natural man. They fly to a doctrine 
that dilutes their guilt; they do not see it in its 
true blackness, as a continued grieving of the 
Holy Ghost, as the daily desecration of temples 
of the Holy Ghost ; and thus they only repent of 
lesser sinfulness than that for which they are 


really accountable before God ; repentance, at all; 


times apt to fall short in depth and intensity, starts 
with too low a standard, and thus falls infinitely 
beneath the requirements of the case. How 
grievous is it to think that those who come to 
houses of repentance should there be checked in 
their proper task, instead of receiving sound 
teaching! The Apostle St. Paul teaches the 
church the true mode of dealing with those who 
have fallen into hurtful lusts; he lays down the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as both giving 
them the real view of the nature of their sin, and 
of the hope of pardon and renewal of spiritual 
life, when he exclaims to this very class of sin- 
ners, (for though his appeal is addressed to the 
sinners of the stronger sex, it is of course appiica- 
ble to both,) ‘* What, know ye not that your 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost, which is in 
you, which ye have of God, for ye are not your 
own?” 

In any true penitentiary this should be the foun- 
dation, the ground-work of all teaching. The 
sinners must be told that they have sinned against 
the Holy Ghost, and their own bodies which He 
has consecrated; here they see the heinousness 
of their sin; and in the same words that represent 
the greatness of their guilt, is contained the call 
to repentance, and the hope of a revival of their 
spiritual life. ‘* What?’ he argues, ‘* do you see 
what you are about? Hasten to quit your sins; 
repent of yielding your consecrated bodies to such 
guilty ways; the very presence of the Holy 
Ghost, which is still in you, not utterly quenched 
or driven out, is a call to repentance, and full of 
promise of pardon.’’ Penitentiaries deeply im- 
bued with these divine principles are required in 
these perilous times, that the church may fulfil its 
office in calling sinners to repentance. May God 
raise up friends for the Magdalenes of our day! 
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We will only add, that we observe with pleasure, 
that a church penitentiary is about to be formed. 

The details of the proposed measure are com- 
prised in an interesting publication by the Rev. J. 
Armstrong, Vicar of ‘Tidenham, and author of 
several valuable works. We cordially wish suc 
cess to his benevolent enterprise. 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
The London Catalogue of Books published in Great 

Britain, with ther Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ 

Names, from 1814 to 1846. London: 8vo., pp. 

542. 

‘* Wuen a man has once resolved upon a sub- 
ject—then for a text,”’ says’Sterne, “* Cappadocia, 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, is as 
good as any in the Bible.’”” Without pretending 
to be so easily satisfied as that very accommodat- 
ing divine, we shall choose, for our present text, 
the London Catalogue; nor shall we be without 
grave precedents, both in his discourses and in 
those of much better theologians, if we should ul- 
timately allow the text to play but an insignificant 
part in the sermon. 

Our readers will readily surmise that it is not 
our intention to criticize this curious volume, or to 
trouble them with any specimens of its contents. 
But though we have little to say of it, it has a 
great deal to say to us; and, in truth, we appre- 
hend there are few productions of the press more 
suggestive of instructive and profitable reflection. 
Still, as it only conveys wisdom in broken and 
stammering accents, we must endeavor, according 
to our ability, to give clearer utterance to some of 
the lessons it teaches. 

This closely printed book contains 542 pages; 
and, after all, comprises a catalogue of but a small 
fraction of the literature of the time ; in fact, only 
the titles of the new works, and new editions of 
old works, which have issued from the Brit- 
ish press between the years 1814 and 1846; and 
not all of these. To this prodigious mass each 
day is adding fresh accumulations; and it is im- 
possible not to speculate a little on the probable 
consequences. 

Some may perhaps, at first, be inclined to pre- 
dict that mankind will in time be oppressed by the 
excess of their intellectual wealth ; and that, oper- 
ating like the gold of Villa Rica, (to which it 
would seem that we might soon have to add that 
of California,) the superabundance of the precious 
metal may lead to the impoverishment and ruin of 
the countries so equivocally blessed. It may be 
feared that a superficial and flimsy knowledge, 
gained by reading a very little on an infinity of 
subjects, without prolonged and systematic attention 
to any, will be the result; and such knowledge, 
it can hardly be disputed, will be in effect much 
the same as ignorance. Singular, if the very 
means by which we take security against a second 
invasion of barbarism, should, by its excess of ac- 
tivity, bring about a condition not very much bet- 
ter! ‘‘A mill will not go,’’ such reasoners will 
say, “‘if there be no water; but it will be as 
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effectually stopped if there be too much.” In brief, 
jt may seem to be one of those cases, if ever there 
was one, in which old Hesiod’s paradoxical maxim 
applies—that ‘* the half is more than the whole ;”” 
or, for that matter, a much smaller fraction. 

And this dreaded result would certainly be re- 
alized, if men were to attempt to make their studies 
at all commensurate with the increase of books 
around them. Compelled to read something of 
everything, it is certain they would know nothing 
of anything. And, in fact, we see this tendency 
more or less exemplified in the case of vast num- 
bers, who, without definite purpose or selection of 
topics, spend such time as they can give to the 
improvement of their minds and the acquisition of 
knowledge, in little else than the casual perusal 
of fragments of all sorts of books ; who live on 
the scraps of an infinite variety of broken meats 
which they have stuffed into their beggar’s wal- 
let; scraps which, after all, only just keep them 
from absolute starvation. ‘There are not a few 
men who would have been learned, if not wise, 
had the paragraphs and pages they had actually 
read, been on well-defined subjects, and mutually 
connected ; but who, as it is, possess nothing be- 
yond fragments of uncertain, inaccurate, ill-remem- 


bered, unsystematized information ; and at the best | 
are entitled only to the praise of being very artifi- 
cially and elaborately ignorant ; differing from the 
utterly uncultivated, only as a parrot who talks 
without understanding what it says, differs from a 


parrot who cannot talk at all. 

But this tendency, though it must attend the 
unlimited increase of books, and though we see it 
often most unhappily realized in individual cases, 


is, for the most part, readily corrected. The ma-; 


jority of men will, as heretofore, only read what 
answers their purpose on the particular subjects 
which necessity or inclination prompts them to 
cultivate; while many of those who are not thus 
protected by circumstances, will be as effectually 
secured from such dangers by a sound education. 
That must be our safeguard against the formation 
of the pernicious habit of desultory reading ;—and 
against an ambitious, but ill-judged attempt at ob- 
taining encyclopedic knowledge. This last am- 
bition, indeed, is but a more laborious path to the 
same conclusion ; and robs the mind at once both 
of that mental discipline which will always follow 
the thorough investigation of a limited class of 
subjects, and of that really accurate knowledge 
which such a limited survey alone can ever securely 
impart. The field of knowledge does not admit 
of universal conquerors; according to the happy 
saying of Sydney Smith—if science is their forte, 
omniscience is their foible. 

At all events, one thing is clear: to guard 
against this danger, will demand, as time rolls on, 
an increasing attention to the prime object of all 
education—the formation of sound habits of mind 
—the discipline of the faculties—a thing of in- 
finitely more consequence than the mere variety 
of the information attained. There will also be 
required efforts, more and more strenuous, to 





digest and systematize, from time to time, the ever- 
growing accumulations of literature ; and to pro- 
vide the best possible clues through this immense 
and bewildering labyrinth, or rather through the 
several parts of it; for who ean thread the whole? 
Nor are the best modes of pursuing study unwor- 
thy of attention. Indeed, a very useful book (if 
we could get a Leibnitz or a Gibbon to compose 
it) might be written on the “‘ art of reading books’’ 
in the most profitable manner. If students had 
patience for it, (though the progress might be 
slower,) we are convinced that a much deeper and 
better compacted knowledge would be obtained by 
a more thorough adherence to the maxim so warm- 
ly approved by the great historian just mentioned, 
‘*multum legere, potius quam multa,”’ and by a 
constant habit of examining the scope and context 
of the authors referred to on any important points. 
The knowledge thus acquired, partly from the 
trouble it gives, partly from the many associations 
suggested by the collation of different writers, and 
the comparison of different styles and modes of 
thought ; nay, even by different forms and type of 
the books themselves, seldom fails to be firmly im- 
pressed on the memory. These collateral aids 


_are like reflectors, which increase indefinitely the 


intensity of light, and render a subject luminous 
which would otherwise be obscure. How instrue- 
tive are these words of Gibbon—himself a conspicu- 
ous example of what even a postdiluvian life in- 
dustriously employed may accomplish : ‘‘ We ought 
to attend not so much to the order of our books, as 
of our thoughts. The perusal of a particular work 
gives birth perhaps to ideas unconnected with the 
subject it treats ; | pursue these ideas, and quit my 
proposed plan of reading.” . . . “I sus- 
pended my perusal of any new books on a subject, 
till I had reviewed all that I knew, or believed, or 
had thought on it, that I might be qualified to dis- 
cern how much the authors added to my original 
stock.’’t 

Perpetual access to a large library, it may be 
suspected, is often an impediment to a thorough 
digestion of knowledge, by tempting to an unwise 
indulgence. There is a story of a man who said 
he always read borrowed books with double atten- 
tion as well as profit, because he could not hope 
to renew his acquaintance with them at pleasure ! 
This, of course, pre-supposes that he returned the 
books he borrowed—an event which, we fear, does 
not always happen. 

It is probable, indeed, that a comparatively 
small number of well selected books—even when 
our own—would, generally, be likely to form a 
sounder and more serviceable knowledge than the 
unlimited range of a large library. Most readers 
must have been aware of the fastidious mood with 
which, in moments of leisure, they have stood be- 
fore a goodly assortment of attractive writers, and 
instead of making a substantial repast, as they 

* Extraits Raisonnées de mes Lectures. He adds, “Si 
j’avois suivi mon grand chemin, au bout de ma longue car- 
Bary bere 4 peine pu retrouver les traces de mes idées.”” 


moirs ;—and thought worthy of being twice cited 
by Mr. D’Israeli. 
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would have done with less to distract their choice, 
have humored the vagaries of a delicate appetite— 
toyed with this rich dainty and that—and after all 
have felt like a school-boy who has dined upon 
tarts—that they have spoiled their digestion with- 
out satisfying their hunger ! 

But without stopping any longer to examine this 
paradox—whether the multiplication of books is 
to produce a diminution of knowledge or not— 
there are other consequences of the prodigious 
activity of the moderr press far more certain to 
arise, and which well deserve a little consid- 
eration. 

One of the most obvious of these consequences 
will be the disappearance from the world of that 
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always be imperfect. The most ‘ minute philos- 
opher”’ cannot pretend perfection of knowledge 
even in his little domain; and if it were perfect 
to-day, the leakage of memory would make it im- 
perfect by to-morrow. No subject can be named, 
which is not inexhaustible to the spirit of man. 
Whether he looks at nature through the micro- 
scope or the telescope, he sees wonders disclosed 
on either side which extend into infinity—the in- 
finitely great or the infinitely littlh—and can set 
no limits to the approximate perfection with which 
he may study them. It is the same also with 
languages and with any branch of moral or meta- 
physical science. A man may, if he will, be all 
his life long employed upon a single language, and 


always rare animal, the so-called ‘* universal| never absolutely master its vocabulary, much less 


scholar.”’ 


Even of that ill-defined creature called | its idioms ; but, like the ancient, after many years 


‘a well-informed man’’ and “‘ general student,’’ | of solitary application, have still to proclaim him- 
it will be perpetually harder to find exemplars ; | self a foreigner to the first apple-woman he meets, 


while assuredly the Huets, the Scaligers, the} 


Leibnitzes, must become as extinct as the icthyo- 
saurus or the megatherium. It is true that, in 
the strict sense of the word, such a creature as 
**the universal scholar’ does not, and never did 
exist. But there as certainly have been men who 
had traversed a sufficiently large segment of the 
entire cireumference of existing science and liter- 
ature, to render the name something more than a 
ridiculous hyperbole. It is commonly indeed, and 
truly said, to be impossible for the human mind to 
prosecute researches with accuracy in all, or even 
many different branches of knowledge : that what 
is gained in surface is lost in depth; that the 
principle of the ‘division of labor’’ strictly ap- 
plies here as in arts and manufactures, and that 
euch mind must restrict itself to a very few lim- 
ited subjects, if any are to be really mastered. 
All this is most true. Yet it is equally true that 
in the pursuit of knowledge the principle of the 
** division of labor’’ finds limits to its application 
much sooner than in handicrafts. ‘The voracious 
**helluo librorum”’ is not more to be suspected of 
ill-digested and superficial knowledge, than he 
whom the proverb tells us to avoid, (though for a 
very different, and, as we suspect, less valid reason,) 
the man “‘unius libri.”’* A certain amount of 
knowledge of several subjects, often of many, is 
necessary to render the knowledge of any one of 
these servicable ; and without it, the most minute 
knowledge of any one alone would be like half 
a pair of scissors, or a hand with but one finger. 
What is that amount must be determined by the 
circumstances of the individual, and the object 
for which he wants it; the safe maximum will 
vary in different cases. 

There are opposite dangers. The knowledge 
of each particular thing that a man can study will 


* For what can be suggested in favor of the ‘ Man of 
One Book,” the reader may profitably consult the obser- 
vations of Mr. D’Israeli on that subject in his “ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature.” There is truth in what he says ; but 
if the proverb is to he taken at all literally, we are con- 
vineed that it has less than the usual average of prover- 
bial wisdom, and that the “ man of one book” will prove 
but a shallow fellow. 





by some solecism too subtle for any but a native 
ear to detect it. 

The limits within which any subject is to be 
pursued must therefore be determined by utility ; 
meantime, it is certain that one cannot be profita- 
bly pursued alone. Such, it has been well ob- 
served, is the strict connection and interdependence 
of all branches of science, that the best way of 
obtaining a useful knowledge of any one is to 
combine it with more. The true limit between 
too minute and too wide a survey may be often 
difficult to find ; nevertheless, such a limit always 
exists ; and he who should pause over any one 
subject, however minute, till he had absolutely 
mastered it, would be as far from that limit with 
regard to all the practical ends of knowledge, as 
if he had suffered his mind to dissipate itself in a 
vague attempt at encyclopedic attainments. The 
statement of Maclaurin on this point, expressed in 
a characteristically mathematical form, is well 
worthy of attention. ‘‘Our knowledge,”’ says 
he, ‘‘ is vastly greater than the sum of what all 
its objects separately could, afford; and when a 
new object comes within our reach, the addition 
to our knowledge is the greater, the more we 
already know ; so that it increases not as the new 
objects increase, but in a much higher propor- 
tion.’’* 

At all events, it ill becomes us to speak slight- 
ingly of the various, and for all practical pur- 
poses, solid attainments of superior minds. There 
is a piece of self-flattery by which little minds 
often try to reduce great minds to their own level. 
‘* True,”’ it is said, ‘‘ such men have very various 
knowledge, but it is all superficial; they have 
not surrendered themselves to any one branch suf- 
ficiently ;’’ and all this, perhaps, because they 
have not cultivated with the most elaborate indus- 
try every little corner of it, and because they have 
had some conception of the relative value of the 
parts of a large subject. The minute antiquary 
(if he be nothing more) talks in this style if he 
finds you ignorant of the shape of an old buckle 


* Maclaurin’s Account of Newton’s Discoveries, p. 392. 
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of such a date !—‘‘ You know nothing of antiqui- 
ties.’ The minute geographer, if he discovers 
that you have never heard of some obscure town 
at the antipodes, will tell you—you know nothing 
of geography. ‘The minute historian, if he finds 
that you never knew, or perhaps have known 
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** universal scholar,’’ imposed during the last few 
years. Let us think only of some few of those 
voluminous authors who have appeared, in our 
own country alone, and in the single departments 
of history and polite letters, within the last 
century, or even within two generations, and 


twenty times, and never cared to remember, some 
event utterly insignificant to all real or imaginable 
purposes of history—will tell you that you know 


with whom not only all who pretend to profound 
scholarship, but all, ‘* well-informed men,’ are 
presumed to have some acquaintance;—to say 
nothing of history. And yet, discerning the lim-| nothing of living writers and the vast mass of 
its within which the several branches of knowl- | excellent literature which they are every year 
edge should be pursued, you may, after all, for all | pouring into the world! Let us think only of the 
important objects, have attained a more serviceable | voluminous remains of Johnson, Burke, Gibbon, 
and prompt command over those very branches in| Hume, Robertson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Crabbe, 
which your complacent censor flatters himself that | Byron, Walter Scott, (with his hundred volumes,) 
he excels. and some scores of other great names. Now as 

But to return to the prospects of the so-called | human life, it has been justly said, remains brief 
“universal scholar.” There have been in every | as ever, while its task is daily enlarging, there is 
age men who, gifted with gigantic powers, pro- | no alternative but that the ‘* general scholar’ of 
digious memory, and peculiar modes of arranging | each succeeding age must be content with possess- 
and retaining knowledge, have aspired to a com-| ing a less and Jess fraction of the entire products 
prehensive acquaintance with all the chief produc-|of the human mind. ‘* Happy men,’’ we are 
tions of the human intellect in all time ; who have half inclined ungratefully to say, ‘‘ who lived 
made extensive incursions into every branch of | when a library consisted, like that of a medieval 
human learning ; and whose knowledge has borne monastery, of some thirty or forty volumes, and 
something like an appreciable ratio to the sum | who thought they knew everything when they had 





total of literature and science ; who, as Fontenelle 
expressively says of Leibnitz, have managed ‘‘ to 
drive all the sciences abreast.’’ Such minds have 
always been rare ; but, as we have observed, they 
must sogn become extinct. For what is to be- 
come of them, in after ages, as the domain of hu- 
man knowledge indefinitely widens, and the crea- 
tions of human genius indefinitely multiply? Not 
that there will not be men who will then know 
absolutely more, and with far greater accuracy, 
than their less favored predecessors ; nevertheless, 
their knowledge must bear a continually diminish- 
ing ratio to the sum of human science and litera- 
ture; they must traverse a smaller and smaller 
segment of the ever widening circle! Nay, it 


may well be, that the accumulations of even one 


science (chemistry, or astronomy, for instance) 
may be too vast, for one brief life to master.* 
Or, since that thought is really too immense to be 
other than vague, let us confine ourselves to some 


* In “Germany alone,” says Menzel, ‘according to a 
moderate calculation, ten millions (?) of volumes are an- 
nually printed. As the catalogue of every Leipzig half- 
yearly book-fair contains the names of more than a 
thousand German authors, we may compute that at the 
present moment there are living in Germany about fifty 
thousand men who have written one or more books. 
Should that number increase at the same rate that it has 
hitherto done, the time will soon come when a catalogue 
of ancient aud modern German authors will contain more 
names than there are living readers. * * * In the yeor 
1816 there were published ‘for the first time more than 
three thousand hooks ; in 1222, for the first time, ahove 
four thousand books ; in 1827, for the first time, above 
five thousand; in 1932, for the first time, above six 
thousand ; the numbers thus increasing one thousand 
every five years.”—(Gordon’s “ Translation of Menzel’s 
tman Ljiterature.”) The translator adds, from the 
Conversations-Lexicon, the numbers published annually 
to 1837, in which year they were nearly eight thousand. 
iterary activity of France and England, though not 

80 great, has been prodigious. 


read these! Happy our fathers, who were not 
tormented with the sight of unnumbered creations 
of genius which we must sigh to think we can 
| never make our own !”’ 

| The final disposal of all this mass of literature 
‘is with some easily managed. The bad will 
|perish, it is said, and the good remain. The 
former statement is true enough; the latter not 
so clear. ‘* Bad books,’’ says Menzel, ‘ have 
their season just as vermin have. They come in 
swarms, and perish before we are aware. * * * 
| How many thousand books have gone the way of 


_all paper, or are now mouldering in our libraries ? 
_ Many of our books, however, will not last even so 


long, for the paper itself is as bad as its contents.”’ 
All this may be true; but we cannot disguise 


from ourselves, that not the bad writer alone is 


forgotten. It is but too evident that immense 


treasures of thought—of beautiful poetry, viva 
cious wit, ingenious argument—which men would 
very slender additions to the task of the future | 


not suffer to die if they could help it, must perish 
too ; the great spoiler here acts with his accus- 


tomed impartiality. 


AXquo pulsat pede pauperum 


tabernas 
Regumque turres. * * * * 


For the truth is, that the creations of the human 
mind transcend its capacity to collect and preserve 
them; and, like the seeds of life in the vegeta- 
ble world, the intellectual powers of man are so 
prolific that they run to waste. Some readers, 
perhaps, as a bright company of splendid names 
rushes on their recollection, may be disposed to say 
‘*avaunt’’ to these melancholy forebodings. Sure- 
ly, it can be only necessary to remind them of the 
votive tablets in the Temple of Neptune recording 
escape from shipwreck. How many men have 





suffered shipwreck, and whose tablets therefore 
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are not to be found! Others may think it impos- | lived worthies of such an age would be composed 
sible that great writers, with whom their own | in forty folios, or more ; and the history of nations 


generation has been so familiar, and who occupy 
such a space in its eye, can ever dwindle into in- 
significance. The illusion vanishes the moment 
we take them to catalogues and indexes, and show 
them names of authors who once made as loud a 


noise in the world, of whom they never read a) 


line. We should be too happy to believe the 
statement of Menzel correct: ‘* Of three good 
authors, one at least will be remembered by pos- 
terity; while of a hundred bad ones, who are 
distinguished at present, not above one will hand 
down his evil example.’’* 

It is with no cynical, but with simply mournful, 
feelings that we thus dwell on the mortality of the 
productions even of genius. We would be just, 
both to the living and the dead, by admitting that 
thousands of the latter who are forgotten, deserved 
to be remembered, and that the former would re- 
member them if they could. Most pleasant it 
would be, no doubt, in case human life were pro- 
longed in some proportion with the augmented sum 
of human knowledge—to lay out our studies on 
a corresponding scale. Possessed of antediluvian 
longevity, we might devote some twenty years or 
so (a year or two more or less would be of no con- 
sequence) to purely elementary studies and disci- 
pline; the “ promising lad’’ of fifty might com- 
mence his more serious school studies, under 
judicious masters, in their full vigor and prime of 
three or four centuries ; and at the age of ninety 
or a hundred, the young student, just entering upon 
life, (though as yet raw and inexperienced,) might 
be supposed to have laid a tolerably solid founda- 
tion, whereon in the course of his progress to- 
wards manhood through the next two centuries, 
he might, by due diligence and perseverance, build 
such a superstructure as should justify some pre- 
tensions to accurate and sound scholarship. But 
alas! we forget that, even then, the old obstruc- 
tiens to universal knowledge would soon be repro- 
duced in a new form. The same insatiable curi- 
osity, and the same restless activity, operating 
through longer periods, would rapidly extend the 
circle of science and literature beyond the reach 
of even such a student. The tremendous authors 
who enjoyed a career of five centuries of popu- 
larity, would be voluminous in proportion ; Jeremy 
Taylor and Baxter, Voltaire and Walter Scott, 
would appear but pamphleteers in comparison. 
Their ‘‘ opera omnia’? would extend to libraries. 
Novels would be written to which the Great Cyrus 
and Clelia would be mere novellettes; wherein the 
heroes and heroines would be married, hanged, or 
drowned, after a courtship and adventures of two 
or three centuries. The biographies of the long- 


* “Die Gegenwart duldet keinen Richter, aber die 
Vergangenheit findet immer den gerechtesten.” Menzel, 
th. i. s. 95. But our author forgets that it is ible 
for the courts of criticism, like t of law, to be over- 
done with business ; that the list may contain more causes 
than industry and skill can get through—-ercept by a pro- 
cess which leaves justice out of the question, and dares 
to decide without a hearing. 


projected on a scale which would render De Thou’s 
| huge seven tomes a mere sketch or abstract. The 
author who began the history of Athens by a 
dissertation on the geological formation of the 
Acropolis, or the work of Leibnitz on the house 
of Brunswick, in which he commences with his 
** Protogea,’’ would be but a type of the prodigious 
gyrations of such writers; so that the hopeless 
student, ‘‘ toiling after them in vain,’”’ would be 
obliged to exclaim with Voltaire’s “‘ little man of 
Saturn,’’ who on/y lived during five hundred revo- 
lutions, (or fifteen thousand of our years,) that 
scarcely had he begun to pick up a little know|- 
edge, when he was summoned to depart ; and that 
to live only for such a span, is, as One may say, to 
die as soon as one is born. 

But let us not be dismayed. The difference in 
the position of the ‘‘ general scholar”’ of earlier as 
compared with one of later times, is not so vast as 
might at first be imagined. Even the former, with 
all his advantages, had far more books before him 
than he could digest. We have but to look at the 
index of their collected works, and to mark the 
limited class of authors with whom they were fa- 
miliar, to be convinced that each, after all, had 
travelled over but a smal] portion of the entire 
ground. We have stated that of the literature 
which chiefly occupies each generation, the bulk, 
even of its treasures, perishes ; and as time makes 
fresh accumulations, those of preceding ages pass 
for the most part into quiet oblivion. ‘The process 
which has taken effect on the past will be repeated 
on the present age and on every subsequent one ; 
so that the period will assuredly come when even 
the great writers of our days, who seem to have 
such enduring claims upon our gratitude and ad- 
miration, will be as little remembered as others of 
equal genius who have gone before them ; when, 
if not wholly forgotten or superseded, they will 
exist only in fragments or specimens—these frag- 
ments and specimens themselves shrinking into 
narrower compass as time advances. In this way 
Time is perpetually compiling a vast index expur- 
gatorius ; and though the press more than repairs 
his ravages on the mere matter of books, the im- 
mense masses he heaps up insure the purpose of 
oblivion just as effectually. Not that his contem- 
porary waste has ceased, or become very moderate. 
Probably scarcely a day now passes but sees the 
last leaf, the last tattered remnant of the last copy 
of some work (great or small) of some author or 
other perish by violence or accident—by fire, flood, 
or the crumbling of mere decay. It is surely an 
impressive thought—this silent, unnoticed extinc- 
tion of another product of some once busy and 
aspiring mind! 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the chief cause of 
the virtual oblivion of books is no longer their ex- 
tinction, but the fond care with which they are pre- 
served, and their immensely rapid multiplication. 
The press is more than a match for the moth and 
the worm, or the mouldering hand of time ; yet 
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the great destroyer equally fulfils his commission, 
by burying books under the pyramid which is 
formed by their accumulation. It is a striking ex- 
ample of the impotence with which man struggles 
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It has been often affirmed—and there is some 
truth in it—that of all the forms of celebrity which 
promise to gratify man’s natural longing for im- 
mortality, there is none which looks so plausible 


against the destiny which awaits him and his 
works—that the very means he takes to insure im- 
mortality, destroy it; that the very activity of the 
press—of the instrument by which he seemed to 
have taken pledges against time and fortune—is 
that which will make him the spoil of both. The 


as that of literary glory. ‘The great statesman 
and warrior, it is said, are known only by report, 
and for even that are indebted to the poet and his- 
torian. Sir Walter Scott, (a man by no means dis- 
posed to over-estimate the importance of a literary 
as compared with a practical life,) after looking at 
books themselves may no longer die ; but their| certain drawings of some splendid architectural 
spirit does ; and they become like old men whose | monuments of ancient India, the names of whose 
bodies have outlived their minds—a spectacle more | founders have perished, jastly remarks, in his di- 
piteous than death itself. It is really curious to | ary, ‘‘ Fame depends on literature, not on archi- 
Jook into the index of such learned writers as Jer-| tecture.” But even where a Pindar or a Tacitus 
emy Taylor, Cudworth, or Leibnitz, and to see | undertakes the task of celebrating munificence or 
the havoe which has been made on the memory of | greatness, we are compelled to feel that after all 
the greater part of the writers they cite, and who) it is but the conqueror’s or statesman’s portrart 
still exist, though no longer to be cited ; of men | rather than the conqueror or statesman himself 
who were their great contemporaries or immediate | that is presented to us. On the other hand, a 
predecessors, and who are quoted by them just as book is fondly presumed to be an author's second 
Locke and Burke is quoted by us. Of scarcely | self; by it he comes, as it were, into contact— 
one in ten of these grave authorities has the best | into personal communion—with the minds of his 
informed student of our day read ten pages. The 3 readers. It is a pleasant illusion, no doubt; and 





very names of vast numbers have all but perished ; | in the very few instances in which the author does 
at all events have died out of familiar remembrance. | attain this permanent popularity, and becomes a 
Let the student who flatters himself that he is not} ‘*‘ household word’’ with posterity, the illusion 
ill informed, glance over the index of even such a/| ceases to be such, and the hopes of ambition are, 
work as Hallam’s ‘‘ History of European Liter-| indeed, splendidly realized. But it is not only 
ature’’—designed only to record the more memor-| most true that very few can attain this eminence ; 
able names—and ask himself of how many of the} it has not been sufficiently observed, that as the 
authors there mentioned he has read so much as! world grows older, a still smaller and smaller por- 
even five pages? It will be enough to chastise | tion of those who seem to have attained it will retain 
all ordinary conceit of extensive attainments, and, | their position. A minute ‘raction of even these will 
perhaps as effectually as anything, teach a man that | be consigned to the future, and fractions even of 
truest kind of knowledge—the knowledge of his 
own ignorance. march of time. The great mass of the writers whom 

But while thus administering consolation to the | ‘‘ posterity would not willingly let die,”’ if there were 
“general scholar,’’ by showing that time has been! possibility of escape, must share the fate of those 
certainly limiting as well as extending his task, | other great men over whom the author is supposed 


there is another class who will find no consolation | to have an advantage ; they themselves will live 
only by the historian’s pen. The empty titles of 


| these fractions will gradually drop away in the long 


in the thought—and that is the class of authors. | 
There is no help, however; humbling as it may} their books will be recorded in catalogues; and a 
seem, to represent the higher products of man’s | few lines be granted to them in biographical dic- 
mind as destined to decay, like his body—and the | tionaries—with what may be truly called a post 
thoughts and interests which he knows must per- | | mortem examination of criticism; a space which, 
ish with it—it is the truth, nevertheless, in the | as those church-yards of intellect become more and 
vast majority of instances. And in by far the| more crowded, necessarily also becomes smaller 


greater number of the seeming instances to the | 
contrary, authors still do not dive; they are mere- | 
ly embalmed, and made mummies of. The works | 
of the great mass of extant authors are deposited | 
in libraries and museums, like the bodies of Egyp- | 
tian kings in their pyramids—retaining only a 
grim semblance of life, amidst neglect, darkness, 
and decay. 

To Mr. D'Israeli’s enthusiastic gaze, the sight 
of the rows of goodly volumes in their rich bind- 
ings, gleaming behind the glittering trellis-work 
of their carved cases, suggested the idea of “‘ east- 
ern beauties peeping through their jalousies!”” To 
the eye of a severe philosopher they might more 


naturally suggest the idea of the aforesaid mum- 
mies, 





and smaller, till for thousands not even room for a 
sepulchral stone will be found. 

Nor is it easy to say how far this oblivion will 
go, or what luminaries will be in time eclipsed. 
Supposing only a scantling of the products of the 
genius of the age—its richest and ripest fruits— 
handed down to posterity, (and there is already 
gathered into the garner, far more than any one 
man has read or can read.) the collection of these 
scantlings gradually rises into a prodigious pile. 
The time must come when not only mediocrity, 
which has been always the case; not only excel- 
lence, which has been long the case, will stand a 
chance of being rejected, but when even gold and 
diamonds will be cast into the sieve! Hardy 
must those be who shall then venture to hope for 
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the permanent attention of mankind! for it will 
be found that the greater part of authors have 
bought, not, as they fondly imagined, a copyhold 
of inheritance. Their interest for life or years 
soon runs out, and every year rapidly diminishes 
the value of the estate. 

We already see this mournfully realized in rela- 
tion to a thousand bright names of the last two 
centuries. How much beautiful poetry, scarcely 
second in merit to any, is all but forgotten in the 
crowd, and reduced to a single fragment or two in 
some book of specimens or “‘ elegant extracts ;”’ 
hardly more than sufficient to serve for an epi- 
taph! A future, however, is approaching, when 
even volumes of specimens (to be complete) must 
be in folios, and the very abstracts of excellence 
voluminous ; or rather, when, if men would read 
only one page of each great genius, they must be 
content to construct a spicilegium something like 
that of the desultory student mentioned by Steele 
in one of the Guardians; who had such an inor- 
dinate habit of skipping from book to book, that, 
to gratify this taste, he fabricated a volume in 
which each page was from a different author, torn 
out at random, and bound up together. 

With the exception, then, of the very few who 
shine on from age to age, like lights in the firma- 
ment, with undiminished lustre—the Homers, the 
Shakspeares, the Miltons, the Bacons, enshrined, 
like the heroes of old, among the constellations— 
the great bulk of writers must be contented, 
after having shone for a while, to be wholly or 
nearly lost to the world. Entering our system 
like comets which move in hyperbolic orbits, they 
may strike their immediate generation with a sud- 
den splendor ; but receding gradually into the 
depths of space, they will twinkle with a fainter 
and a fainter lustre, till they fade away forever. 

Not the least instructive of the essays of Lord 
Jeffrey, reprinted from this journal, is that sug- 
gested by Campbell's Specimens of the British 
Poets. After remarking that many authors of no 
trivial popularity in their day, occupy the smallest 
possible amount of space in such a collection, he 
proceeds most strikingly, but sadly, to predict the 
possible condition of famous contemporaries a 
century hence. ‘‘ Of near two hundred and fifty 
authors whose works are cited in these volumes, 
by far the greater part of whom were celebrated 
in their generation, there are not thirty who now 
enjoy anything that can be called popularity— 
whose works are to be found in the hands of ordi- 
nary readers—in the shops of ordinary booksellers 
—or in the press for republication. About fifty 
more may be tolerably familiar to men of taste or 
literature : the rest slumber on the shelves of col- 
lectors, and are partially known to a few antiqua- 
rians and scholars.” * * * ‘* The last ten years 
have produced, we think, an annual supply of 
about ten thousand lines of good staple poetry— 
poetry from the very first hands that we ean boast 
of—that runs quickly to three or four large edi- 
tions—and is as likely to be permanent as present 
success can make it. Now, if this goes on for a 
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hundred years longer, what a task will await the 
poetical readers of 1949! * * * Then—if the 
future editor have anything like the indulgence 
and veneration for antiquity of his predecessors— 
then shall posterity hang with rapture on the half 
of Campbell—and the fourth part of Byron—and 
the sixth of Scott—and the scattered tithes of 
Crabbe—and the three per cents. of Southey,— 
while some good-natured critic shall sit in our 
mouldering chair, and more than half prefer them 
to those by whom they have been superseded !” 
Thus does the fame which looks most like immor- 
tality, resemble every other form of that painted 
shadow ; in most instances it dwindles into a 
name; and that name not always legible. ‘ Van- 
ity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is van- 
ity 1" © 

In one point we can hardly concur with Lord 
Jeffrey. He seems to think that the lot of the 
poet, in relation to fame, is yet more infelicitous 
than that of the man of science. He says, ‘* The 
fame of a poet is popular or nothing. He does 
not address himself, like the man of science, to 
the learned or those who desire to learn, but to 
all mankind; and his purpose being to delight 
and be praised, necessarily extends to all who can 
receive pleasure or join in applause.” Now we 
think it certain, that if the poet and the man of 
science are relatively of equal merit, the chances 
of being remembered are far more favorable to 
the former than to the latter. As we had ocea- 
sion to remark some time back, in the case of no 
less a genius than Leibnitz: ‘* The condition of 
great philosophers is far less enviable than that of 
great poets. The former can never possess so 
large a circle of readers under any circumstances ; 
but that number is still further abridged by the 
fact, that even the truths the philosopher has 
taught or discovered form but stepping-stones in 
the progress of science, and are afterwards di- 
gested, systematized, and better expounded in 
other works composed by smaller men. The cre- 
ations of poetry, on the contrary, remain ever 
beautiful as long as the language in which they 
are embodied shall endure: even to translate is 
to injure them. Thus it is, that for one reader 
of Archimedes, (even amongst those who know 
just what Archimedes achieved,) there are thou- 
sands of readers of Homer; and of Newton it 
may be truly said, that nine tenths of those who 
are familiar with his doctrines have never studied 
him, except at second hand. Far more intimate, 
no doubt, is that sympathy which Shakspeare 
and Milton inspire ; ‘ being dead they yet speak,’ 
and may even be said to form a part of the very 

* After penning the above words, we were reminded 
of another of the maxims of the same inspired writer, 
that there is ‘ nothing new under the sun ;” for, in turn- 
ing over old Morhof's Polyhistor for another purpose, we 
stumbled on the following sentence :—“ Scribendorum 
librorum nullum esse finem jam tum sapientissimus Sa- 
lomon dicebat ; ac est revera res infinita ; ut enim cogi- 
tationibus hominum nullus statui finis potest, ita nec 
libris, qui cogitationum partus sunt ; guibus lectores tan- 


dem deerunt! redeuntibus semper novis qui ad temporis 
sui genium accommodatiores sunt, et antiquorum lumi- 





nibus officiunt.” 
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minds of their readers.’’ If comparative neglect 
be the lot of the writings even of Newton, what 
must be naturally and universally the fate of in- 
ferior men? Of that treatise of Descartes, in 
which he lays the foundation .of analytical geom- 
etry, how few of those who have pursued that 
science to heights and depths of which Descartes 
never dreamed, ever perused a syllable! The 
ease of the cultivators of chemistry, and of many 
other modern sciences, is still more desperate. 
A few years obliterate all traces of their works; 
the fortune of which it is, to become antiquated 
while their authors yet survive—virtually obso- 
lete, while the type is fresh and the date recent. 
Their names will soon be known only in the page 
of the historian of science, who will duly record 
in a few brief lines the discoveries their authors 
made, and the still greater blunders they com- 
mitted ; will tell us that they were strenuous 
men in their day, and for their day did well ; and 
that they are now gathered to their fathers !— 
Such is often the caput mortuum of a life of ex- 
periments. 

In that deluge of books with which the world 
is inundated, the lamentations, with which the 


bibliomaniae bemoans the waste of time and the |lose it; and should even consider it a species of 


barbarous ravages of bigotry and ignorance, ap- 
pear at first sight somewhat fantastical. Yet 
it is not without reason that we mourn over 


many of those losses, especially in reference to| have, and pine for what we have not, though if 
history; and this, not merely as they have in-| 


volved in obscurity some important truths, but 


for a reason more neatly related to our pres-/ fifty who have read all Bacon, all Milton, ai 
ent subject, and which has seldom suggested | Locke? 


itself. Paradoxical as it may seem, it may prob- 
ably be said with truth, that the very multiplic- 
ity of books with which we are now perplexed, 
is in part owing to the loss of some : and that if 
we had had a few volumes more, we should prob- 
ably have had many less. ‘The countless mul- 
titudes of speculations, conjectures, and criticisms 
on those ample fields of doubt, which the ravages 
of time have left open to interminable discussion, 
would then have been spared to us. An “hiatus 
valde deflendus’’ too often leads to conjectures 
still more ‘* lamentable ;’’ and a moderate ‘ la- 
cuna” becomes the text of an immoderate disqui- 
sition. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether—ex- 
cept in the case of history—the treasures of lit- 
erature, of which time has deprived us and the 
loss of which literary enthusiasts so bitterly regret, 
have been so inestimable. We are disposed to 
think with Gibbon, in his remarks on the burning 
of the Alexandrian library, that by far the greater 
part of the masterpieces of antiquity have been 
secured to us; and that though some few have 
assuredly been lost, there is no reason to believe 
that they have been numerous. The lost works, 
even of the greatest masters, were most probably 
inferior to those which have come down to us. 
Their best must have been those most admired, 
Most frequently copied, most faithfully preserved ; 
and therefore on all these accounts, the most like- 
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ly to elude the hand of violence and the casual- 
ties of time. ‘I sincerely regret,’’ says the his- 
torian, ‘‘the more valuable libraries which have 
been involved in the ruin of the Roman empire ; 
but when I seriously compute the lapse of ages, 
the waste of ignorance, and the calamities of war, 
our treasures rather than our losses are the object 
of my surprise. * * * We should gratefully re- 
member, that the mischances of time and accident 
have spared the classic works to which the suf- 
frage of antiquity had adjudged the first place of 
genius and glory; the teachers of ancient know]- 
edge who are still extant, had perused and com- 
pared the writings of their predecessors ; nor can 
it fairly be presumed that any important truth, 
any useful discovery in art or nature, has been 
snatched away from the curiosity of modern 
ages.”” 

We have but to glance at our own great wri- 
ters, to see how wide is the interval between their 
best and their worst productions. Is there one, 
at all voluminous, of whom it can be said that all 
he has left is worthy of being transmitted to pos- 





| 


| 
| 





terity! It is true, indeed, that once possessed of 
anything of theirs, we are naturally reluctant to 


sacrilege to destroy it. Yet, in effect, very much 
they have left is as if it were lost—for it is never 
read. As in other cases, we neglect what we 


we had it we could not use it. Are there of the 
thousands most familiar with their chief writings 





We therefore acquiesce in the judgment of Gib- 
bon, not only as the best consolation under our in- 
evitable losses, but, as in all probability, the true 
estimate of it; not, however, intending thereby 
any apology for the acts which reduce us to this 
exercise of faith; neither does Gibbon. On the 
contrary, as Mr. D’Israeli says, ‘‘ he pathetically 
describes the empty library of Alexandria after 
the Christians had destroyed it ;’’ while he does 
not in that place suggest any of the alleviations to 
which we have just adverted; but reserves them 
for the time when he has to describe the second 
and greater desolation on the same spot by the 
Mahometans! On this last occasion, he softens 
somewhat of his pathos, perhaps of his indignation, 
and makes the philosophic estimate which we have 
cited. Without abating any of the indignation 
and contempt due to such fanatical ignorance, 
whether Christian or Mahomedan—it is impossi- 
ble, we think, to deny the sound sense and dis- 
crimination of the great historian’s observations.* 


*“T believe that a philosopher,” says Mr. D’Israeli, 
‘© would consent to lose any poet to regain an historian.” 
Perhaps so; if the exchange were always between a 
Claudian and a Tacitus. Bat the latter must be great, in- 
deed, to outweigh a Homer, a Shakspeare, or a Milton. 
“ Fancy may be supplied,” he remarks, ‘ but truth once 
lost in the annals of mankind, leaves a chasm never to be 
filled.” We fear that the fancy of the highest poetry 
is not quite so promptly made to order; while, on the 
other hand, Niebuhr has pretty clearly shown that his- 
tory is far from being always truth ; not to mention that 
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Large as may be the waste of time, and still 
larger the virtual extinction of books by a silent 
process of oblivion, each generation far more than 
makes up the loss; and though suffering from a 
glut, the world goes on adding to their number, as 
if in fear of an intellectual famine. One might im- 
agine that in some departments of literature there 
would necessarily come a pause; for instance, 
considering there is already more of first-rate 
poetry and fiction than anybody can pretend to 
find time to read, that none would be found to 
venture into these fields, unless persuaded that he 
had something to offer better than Homer, Shaks- 
peare, or Scott! Equally prolific is the literature 
of memoirs and biography. There is a little bet- 
ter reason for this ; yet the rage for it, it must be 
confessed, is often carried to a ludicrous extent. 
No sooner does any man of mark or likelihood die, 
than, in addition to his life, whole volumes of his 
letters and journals are thrust upon the world.* 


if it were so, the highest creations of poetry—those cf a 
Homer or a Shakspeare—embody truth yet more compre- 
hensive and universal than any consigned to the page of 
history. Montaigne remarks in one of his essays, that 
the value of history does not consist in the bare facts it 
records, but in the instruction the facts are capable of 
conveying ; and this is so true, that the parts of history 
which are positively fabulous are often more full of sig- 
nificance, and have really had more influence than the 
most accurate recital of the bare facts. Plutarch has, we 
suspect, with all his credulity and love of fable, really 
exerted more power over the minds of men ihan any o 
the more authentic historians of antiquity. The graphic 
account which Livy has left of the discordant counsels 
given to the Samnites by Herennius Pontius respecting 
the disposal of the Romans taken at the pass of Cau- 
dium, has, perhaps, about as much historic truth in it as 
any other of the “thousand and one” legends which his 
historic muse (rightly so called) has seized and adorned ; 
but the whole is infinitely more instructive and more im- 
pressive than any narrative of the negotiations for a sur- 
render of prisoners of war, with which tame history has 
supplied us. That the fox spoke to the crane what is at- 
tributed to him in the fable, is very doubtful ; and that 
some “ nobody” killed some other “ nobody” may be very 
certain ; but the fable, in the one case, is full of meaning, 
and the fact of history may be wholly insignificant. In 
our own age, honorably distinguished as one of severe 
historic research, and which has produced more than one 
historic work, and one very recently, which posterity 
will reckon among its treasures, it is well that historians, 
while accurately distinguishing truth from fable, should 
neither forget the beauties nor the uses of the latter ; nor, 
on the other hand, overwhelm us with tediously minute 
investigations of insignificant facts, which no one cares for, 
and which it does not matter whether they happened in 
this way or that, or not at all. In the department of his- 
tory there is no more frequent cause of that plethora of 
books under which the world is groaning. Walter Scott's 
remarks on his own life of Napoleon are true in their 
principle, whatever we may think of the application of 
them :—“ Superficial it must be, but I do not care for the 
charge. Better a superficial book, which ae well and 
strikingly together the known and acknowl facts, 
than a dull boring narrative, pausing to see further into a 
mill-stone every moment than the nature of the mill-stone 
admits. Nothing is so tiresome as walking through 
some beautiful scene with a minute philosopher, a bota- 
nist,“or pebble-gatherer, who is eternally calling your 
attention from the grand features of the natural picture. 
to look at grasses and chucky-stones.” If Niebuhr had 

iven us, hy his matchless acuteness of investigation and 
voundiess learning, nothing more than the correction of 
minute dates and the true version of petty events, his 
powers would have been sadly wasted. 

*{t is the same in France, in Germany, ev here. 
“Scarce has an invitation, note, or washing bill of the 
happy Matthison remained unprinted ; of Jean Paul we 
know on what day he got his first braces ; of Voss, what 
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But of all this it would be unreasonable as un- 
grateful to complain. Fugitive as the interest of 
such literature must be, each generation naturally 
wishes to know more of its contemporaries than a 
future age will condescend to learn: and from 
almost the worst of such works some casual 
gleam of light may illumine the page of the 
future historian ; some fact be rescued which wil] 
enable him to adjust more accurately the transac- 
tions, and estimate more truly the characters, of 
the time. The only doubt is whether here, as 
elsewhere, the very copiousness of the materials 
will not produce the same effect as the dearth of 
them; whether the judicial sentence of an histo- 
rian who shall write three hundred years hence, 
and who shall Aonest/y examine and sift his mate- 
rials, will not be as little to be hoped for as that 
of some profound judges—delayed, and still de- 
layed, till death has overtaken them amidst their 
unresolved doubts. 

While the past is receiving into its tranquil 
depths such huge masses of literature, by a con- 
trary process it is perpetually yielding us, perhaps 
nearly bulk for bulk, materials which it had long 
concealed. While work after work of science 
and history is daily passing away, pushed aside 
beyond all chance of republication by superior 
works of a similar kind, containing the last dis- 
coveries and most accurate results, it is curious to 
see with what eagerness the literary antiquary, in 
all departments, is ransacking the past for every 
fragment of unprinted manuscript. | Many of 
these, if they had been published when they were 
written, would have been perfectly worthless. 
They derive their sole value from the rust of age, 
just as other things derive theirs from the gloss 
of novelty. It may with truth be said of them, 
Periissent, ni periissent; unless they had been 
buried they would never have lived. How many 
societies have been recently formed with the laud- 
able object of giving to the world what no private 
enterprise would venture to put to press. It is 
true that, judging from many of the works thus 
published, one might be inclined, to say that some 
of our literary treasure-finders were too strongly 
of Justice Shallow’s opinion, that “things that 
are mouldy lack use.’’ ‘* It was with difficulty,” 
says Geoffrey Crayon, after describing his little 
antiquarian parson’s raptures over the old drink- 
ing song, ‘ It was with difficulty the squire was 
made to comprehend that though a jovial song of 
the present day was but a foolish sound in the ears 


he spent in every inn during his little ourney ; of Schil- 
ler, in what pen. he rode to visit Goethe. With such 
like trash, in short, are the many hundred volumes of 
bi a ence filled.”—Menzel. Yet even 
oad rdities are but the abuse of a reasonable wish— 
that of knowing celebrated men in their retirement and 
natural character. a of their — we - 
rused, we suspect, with greater rness than those © 
their public career, however mb @ It is true that the 
* ero” int cases is as apt to vanish to the eyes of the 
reader as to the “ valet-de-chambre ;” but the reader re- 
izes what he likes better than a “hero”—a mao. 
Still, to see great men in their undress, it certainly is not 





to strip them stark naked. The inventory of their 
linen ool their washerwoman’s bills might be left sacred. 
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of wisdom, and beneath the notice of a learned] more than one great mind it has been recorded, 
man, yet a trowl written by a toss-pot several | that they seldom read any work which strongly 
hundred years since was a matter worthy of the | excited them without meditating one on a similar 
gravest research, and enough to set whole col-|theme. The Latin poet complained of the injus- 
leges by the ears.”’ tice of our fathers in ‘‘ having stolen all our good 
But neither do we complain of all this. As in|things,’’ by uttering them before we had the op- 
the case of memoirs and biographies, the labori-| portunity. The complaint is one in which an au- 
ous trifling of the merest drudge in antiquities | ther must look for little sympathy from the world. 
may supply the historian with some collateral | In the infinite variety of human intellects—no two 
lights, and furnish materials for more vivid de-| of which are alike, any more than men’s faces—in 
scriptions of the past; or, coming into contact | the exhaustless variety of nature and of art, in the 
with highly creative minds, like that of Walter | equally infinite variety of the analogies and rela- 
Seuvtt, may contribute the rude elements of the | tions of objects, the human intellect may expatiate 
sublimest or most beautiful novelties of fiction. | forever, and never find lack of argument, wit, and 
None can read his novels and despise the study | fancy; but how small a portion can be preserved 
of the most trivial details of local antiquities, | or retained! From the time that Ovid uttered 
when it is seen for what beautiful textures they | his complaint to the present moment, the perpetual 
may supply the threads. It is the privilege of | flood has been pouring upon the world—and it still 
genius such as his to extract their gold dust out | rolls on broader and deeper than ever. 
of the most worthless book—books which to oth- | Considering the vastness of the accumulations 
! 





ers would be to the last degree tedious and unat-| of literature, and the impossibility of mastering 
tractive—and the felicity with which he did this; them, it is not wonderful that the idea should 
was one of his most striking characteristics. In| sometimes have suggested itself that it might be 
hundreds of cases it is wonderful to see how a| possible in a series of brief publications to distil 
snatch of an old border song, an antique phrase, | as it were the quintessence of books, and condense 
used as he uses it, a story or fragment of a story | folios into pamphlets. ‘* Were all books thus re- 
from some obscure author, shall suddenly be in- duced,’’? says Addison, ‘‘ many a bulky author 
vested with an intrinsic force or beauty, which the would make his appearance in a penny paper. 
original would never have suggested to an ordi-| There would scarce be such a thing in nature as 
nary reader, and which in fact they derive, in |a folio; the works of an age would be contained 


nine instances out of ten, from the light of genius | ; , : } , 
' = af | those things which chiefly interest it are always and 
which he brought to play upon them. In those everywhere the same, it is perhaps the inexhaustible va- 
bright morning or evening tints even the barren oe an the ecg Any seer < ag somone 
; : Sinks -< pie. | Which ought to amaze us. The remarks of Sir Thomas 

heath or the rugged mass of wed stone looks - | Browne in his “ Religio Medici” on some observed coin- 
turesque ; or such uses of antiquity remind us of | cidences between himself and Montaigne, are well wor- 
the gate of the old Tolbooth, or fragments of the thy the attention of every critic who would be just to 
sy : ae |genius. Many other supposed plagiarisms are but the 
ruins of Melrose, incorporated with Abbotsford. | Gnconscious reflection of sentiments and images, the 
The quality, above referred to, Mr. Lockhart has | source of which had been long forgotten. A person must 


happily characterized. ‘The lamp of his zeal be very dull or very uncharitahle—or he will be slow 


: ‘ | to suspect a mind of any originality, of the meanness of 
burnt on brighter and brighter amidst the dust of Harceny. For any such mind musi always find it easier 
parchments ; his love and pride vivified whatever | to live honestly than by stealing. As to the greater part 
he. th came Unie dies cincieie dad oathent | of those parallelisms and resemblances on which an un- 
o Seay SSS Oh SS Cm TeCdees, See P worthy criticism has founded the charge against great 
antiquarianism, long brooding and meditating, be- | writers, they will, as we have said, be generally found to 
came gloriously transmuted into the winged spirit | indicate nothing more than that the thoughts of others 
: 3 | have suggested the germ of new conceptions ; new by a 
of national poetry. |juster application, or a more felicitous expression, or a 
In this way minute portions of the past are con- | nr develops of the avinlonl though. pen. are, ry 
eer : seh | truth, no more plagiarisms than a chemical compoun 
stantly entering by new combinations into fresh | the result of sipetenieen affinities, is identical with the 
forms of life, and out of these old materials, con- | elements which enter tate i. Shore te = the difference 
i inu: > ined, | between suggestion and plagiarism, that there is between 
Ganatty decomposed but — uty pecoeabine d, | making blood from blood and receiving it into the veins by 
scope is afforded for an everlasting succession Of | transfusion. In Shakspeare and Scott we see both how 
imaginative literature. In the same way every = - oer Siete 2 great genius ane pt — 
. : . a : 1. | Without himself. ‘ Observing,” says Moore, in his ife 
werk of ebeye by woe SO " lente re mes | of Lord Byron,” “a volume in hia quad with anumber 
meric rapport with the affinities of kindred genius, | of paper marks hetween the leaves, I inquired of him 
and stimulating its latent energies, is itself the | what it was. ‘Only a book,’ he answered, ‘ from which 
f , 2 Geitaen, @ terials | .8™ trying to crib, as I do whenever I can; ahd that’s 
parent of many others, and furnishes the materials | ihe way I get the character of an original poet.’ On tak- 
and rudiments of ever new combinations.* Of | ing it up, and looking at it, I exclaimed, ‘Ah, my friend 
Agathon!’ ‘What!’ he cried, archly, ‘you have been 
*The greater part of those resemblances in thoughts | beforehand with me there, have you?’ Though in imput- 
and images which 4 carping criticism sets down as pla- | ing to himself premeditated plagiarism, he was, of course, 
giarisms are, we are persuaded, nothing more than such | but jesting, it was, I am inclined to think, his practice, 
combinations ; and even of plagiarism, properly so called, | when engaged in the composition of any work, to excite 
we have as little doubt that the instances are far fewer | thus his vein by the perusal of others on the same sub- 
than has generally been supposed. Many so named have | ject or plan, from which the slightest hint caught by his 
n simple coincidences of thought, the result of similar- | imagination, as he read, was sufficient to kindle there 
Y constituted minds revolving the same subjects ; and, | such a train of thought as, but for that spark, had never 
true though it be that the objects and combinations of | been awakened, and of which he bimself soon forgot the 
thought are infinite, yet considering that humanity and | source.” (Vol. iv.) 
CCLXIII. LIVING AGE, VOL. XXI. 
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on a few shelves; not to mention millions of vol- 
umes that would be utterly annihilated.’’ One 
such attempt we remember being made with con- 
siderable pretensions ; but it was as futile as every 
such attempt must be. Without going the length 
of Montaigne, who says, that ‘‘ every abridgment 
of a book is a foolish abridgment,” it may be truly 
said, not only that the human mind cannot profit- 
ably digest intellectual food in such a condensed 
shape ; but that every work really worth reading 
bears upon it the impress of the mind that gave it 
birth, and ceases to attract and to impress when 
reduced to a syllabus ; its faults and its excellences 
alike vanish in the process. It is of much impor- 
tance, however, if authors who cannot be thus mu- 
tilated desire to live, that they should study brevity. 
Our voluminous forefathers, of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, seem never to have attempted condensation ; but 
to have committed all that they thought to writing, 


and, for the most part, in all the redundance of the. 


forms first suggested. They acted as though we, 
their posterity, should have nothing to do but to 
sit down and read what they had written. They 
were much mistaken ; and the consequence is that 
their folios, for the most part, remain unread alto- 
gether. 

It is the severe beauty, the condensed meaning 
of the master-pieces of classical antiquity, which, 
probably as much as anything else, has given them 
their victory over time; constituting them not 
merely models of taste, but rendering them moder- 
ate in bulk—the majority of them portable. The 
light skiff will shoot the cataracts of time when a 
heavier vessel will infallibly go down. 

While it is too sadly certain that by far the 
greater part of those who toil for remembrance 
among men must be defrauded of their hopes, it is 
well for genius to recollect that the doom may 
be indefinitely delayed by due care on its own 
part; just as, though nothing can avert death, a 
wise and prudent regard to health may secure a 
late termination and a green old age. Or its case 
may be compared to that of men who labor under 
some uncurable chronic malady ; it must be fatal 
at last—but by a due regimen and self-control the 
patient may outlive many of more robust health, 
who are madly negligent of the boon. It is aston- 
ishing what signal genius will sometimes effect to 
give permanent popularity to books, even in those 
departments in which the progress of knowledge 
soon renders them very imperfect. They main- 
tain their supremacy notwithstanding ; and their 
successors prolong their influence by means of note 
and supplement. Such will probably be the case 
with Paley’s works on Natural Theology and the 
Evidences of Christianity. ‘‘ Hume’s History of 
England” promises to be a still stronger instance, 
in spite not only of its many deficiencies, but of 
1ts enormous errors. 

It is, indeed, a great triumph of genius when it 
is capable of so impressing itself upon its produc- 
tions, so moulding and shaping them to beauty, as 
to make men unwilling to return the gold into the 
melting-pot, and work it up afresh; when it is 





felt that from the less aceurate work, we after al} 
learn more, and receive more vivid impressions 
than from the more correet, but less effective, pro- 
ductions of an inferior artist. To attain this 
species of longevity, genius must not be content 
with being a mere mason, but must aspire to be 
an architect ; it must seek to give preciousness to 
the gold and silver by the beauty of the cup or 
vase into which they are moulded, and to make 
them as valuable for their form as for their mat- 
ter. 

The French were formerly very sensitive to our 
want of artistic skill in our literary composition. 
Indeed, Laharp presumed to assert that ‘* Tom 
Jones’’ was the only book in the English language! 
But we may take comfort on comparing ourselves 
with the Germans. There is no country in Ev- 
rope in which the mortality even of valuable works 
is so frequently the result of a neglect of this sort 
as Germany; none in which critics, historians, 
theologians, are so content to give to the world 
their crude and imperfect thoughts; marked, in- 
deed, by a prodigality, but as often by an abuse of 
learning ; by a command of ample materials, but 
employed without judgment, taste, or method. 
Their books in consequence soon give way to an- 
other fleeting generation, manufactured in the 
same way, and with as little hope of permanent 
popularity. 

Nor is there any country, though all are 
chargeable with the fault, to which Menzel’s 
scornful remarks on ‘‘ books made out of books,” 
so strongly apply. ‘‘ Germany,” says he, ‘is 
thronged with multitudes who, in want of any 
fixed employment, immediately begin to write 
books ; thus reaping, as soon as possible, the fruits 
of what they have learned at the universities, and 
inundating the world with an immense number of 
crude and boyish works.’’ It is necessary only 
to inspect many German volumes to see that they 
are just the produce of a—note book ; that the 
task has begun and ended in the carting of so 
much rubbish, and shooting it out into a booksel- 
ler’s shop—where, at the best, it may serve as 4 
collection of materials for an edifice which some- 
body else is to build. Profuse reading is often 
their only characteristic ; and not always is there 
any sure sign of this; for the prodigal references 
with which page after page in many such works 
is half filled, are often slavishly copied from other 
writers, and the parade of learning is as empty as 
it is superfluous. Niebuhr bitterly complains of 
this practice ; and justly stigmatizes it as one of 
the dishonest tricks of literature. He himself 
tells us, and we doubt not with perfect truth, that 
he was in the habit of distinctly specifying all 
those citations which, though employed by him, 
had not occurred in the course of his own inde- 
pendent study of his authorities ; and contends, 
that wherever a reference has been suggested by 
another, the secondary as well as the primary 
authority should be given, accompanied by the 
statement of obligation. We fear, with Dr. 
Arnold, that this remedy would not cure the 
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evil; or rather that it would increase it. The 

es of these merciless writers would be twice 
as dull from this double ‘‘ bestowment of their 
tediousness ;’’ they would delight in troubling the 
reader with the whole history of each Jong liter- 
ary chase ; and consider a double, or, still better, 
a quadruple, array of references, (though only a 
series of transcriptions,) as a prouder proof of 
their erudition. 
the writer should honestly endeavor to make his | 
citations as few, not as many, as possible ; and | 
confine himself to the most decisive, brief, and | 
accessible. As it is, the saiiniiiees are often | 


such that scarcely three readers in ten could con- 


sult them, if they would—and scarcely one out of 
the three would if he could; while perhaps, | 
nearly as often, the very point thus formidably | 
supported, is a fact for which no references are | 
wanted at all; in which the authorities are the 


only things that require to be confirmed, and the | 
proofs the only things that need verification. | 
Doubtless, this parade of references is often em-| 


ployed for what Whately calls the “ fallacy of 
references ;’ 
tionable point, 
reader out of twenty will be at the pains” to 
verify their relevancy, or rather to detect their 
impertinence. 
for mere ostentation. 
Those authors, whose 
be voluminous, will do 
remembered as long as 
duty, which authors in 
modern authors, are too 
appending to their works a good index. 
their depiorable deficiencies in this respect, Pro- 
fessor de Morgan, speaking of historians, assigns 
the curious reason, ‘‘ that they think to oblige 
their readers to go through them from beginning 
to end, by making this the only way of coming at 
the contents of their volumes. They are much 
mistaken ; and they might learn from their own | 
mode of dealing with the writings of others, how 
their own will be used in turn.’”** We think that 


well, if they would be 


general, but especially 


the unwise indolence of authors has probably had | 


much more to do with the matter, than the rea- 
sons thus humorously assigned; but the fact 
which he proceeds to mention is incontestibly true. 
“No writer,” fof this class,] says he, ‘is so 
much read as the one who makes a good index— 
or so much cited.”’ 

Johnson, in commenting on the fate of books 
in one of the papers of the Idler, speaks of the 
necessity of an author’s choosing a theme of en- 
during interest, if he would be remembered ; and 
contrasts the once enormous popularity of ‘* Huadi- 
bras’’ with its present comparative neglect. Alas! 
we fear that this is but an insufficient antiseptic. 
Though it is generally necessary, if an author 
would have even a chance of living, that he should 
take no temporary topic, he may choose the most 


* References for the History of the Mathematical Sci- 
ra in the Companion to the British Almanac, 1843, 


What is really required is, that | 


*—that is, in support of some ques- | 
and in the hope ‘that not one) 
But quite as often, they are used | 
subjects require them to | 
possible, not to omit a/| 


apt to neglect—that of | 


For 
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enduring—aud be ephemeral notwithstanding ; 
and what we cannot conceal from ourselves is, 
that he may even treat his subject well, and yet 
be forgotten. But we suspect that this caution is 
|of little importance. Such is the vigor of great 
genius—and without it nothing will be remem- 
bered—that where there is ¢hat, it will triumph 
over all the disadvantages of a topic of evanescent 
interest. Pascal’s ‘* Provincial Letters” are still 
read, we apprehend, quite as frequently as Bos- 
isuet’s ‘ Discourse on Universal History,’ and 
even ‘* Hudibras’”? a good deal more than John- 
son’s own ‘*‘Trene;’’ while the obscurities of 
some celebrated satire—the very name of a Bufo 
| or a Bavius—shall for ages continue to provoke 
and baffle the ingenuity of the stolid commentator, 
who might just as profitably be engaged, with 
Addison’s virtuoso, in the chase of butterflies or 
the collection of cockle-shells. 





| If genius would attain its uttermost longevity, 
another condition it must submit to is, that of 
despising an ad captandum compliance with tran- 
_sient tastes, and the affectation of peculiarities for 
‘the purpose and in the hope of forming, as it 
were, a school. It is not to be denied that lit- 
‘erary fashions, like others, may be extensive and 
| prevalent for a time—but they expire with the 
age. Great genius for a while will consecrate 
|almost any eccentricities, and even acquire for 
them great temporary popularity. But it may 
well be questioned whether, where there 2s great 
genius and where it has succeeded by such ar- 


tifices, it might not, even among its contem- 
poraries, have gained equal applause at a less 


cost than that of simplicity and nature. But, at 
,all events, let the writer who attempts to attain 
| fame by any such fantastic methods, recollect how 
ridiculous a reigning fashion looks a century af- 
| terwards ; for not less ridiculous will then appear 
| over yeiang that bears the mark of affectation and 
| mannerism, however successful for atime. ‘The 
| Euphuism of Elizabeth’s day is now viewed only 
| with contemptuous wonder ; and even Dr. John- 
| son, though he still retains a large measure of 
popularity, would have retained far more had it 
not been for his antitheses and his Latinisms. 
Addison, though nearly a century earlier, is still 
more admired, and without any deductions. 

It may be said, perhaps, that if in so vast a 
majority of cases the hope of immortality is a 
dream, it does not much matter how men write. 
Success, though ephemeral, is the great point.— 
To this we have, of course, nothing to say, ex- 
cept that we trust, many would rather not gain 
reputation at all, durable or brief, by a departure 
from simplicity and nature ; and that, though im- 
mortality be out of the case, a gentle decay and 
serene old age have always been thought desir- 
able things, rather than a sudden and violent dis- 
solution. Immortality is not to be thought of 
—but euthanasia is not to be despised. 

In turning over the pages of such a book as the 
London Catalogue, one is struck, amidst the ap- 
parent imitations in literature, with the seem- 
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ingly fixed and unchanging influence of two por- 
tions of it—the Greek and Roman Classics and 
the Biste. Much of the literature produced by 
both partakes, no doubt, of the fate which attends 
other kinds; the books they severally elicit, 
whether critical or theological, pass away ; but 
they themselves retain their hold on the human 
mind, become engrafted into the literature of 
every civilized nation, and continue to evoke a 
never-ending series of volumes in their defence, 
illustration, or explication. On a very moderate 
computation we think it may be affirmed, from an 
inspection of this catalogue, that at least one third 
of the works it contains are the consequence, more 
or less direct, of the two portions of literature to 
which we here refer; in the shape of new edi- 
tions, translations, commentaries, grammars, dic- 
tionaries, or historical, chronological, and geo- 
graphical illustration. 

The old Greek and Roman classics have indeed 
a paradoxical destiny. They cannot, it seems, 
grow old; and time, which ‘ antiquates antiquity 
itself,” to use an expression of Sir Thomas 
Browne, still leaves them untouched. The an- 
cients alone possessed in perfection the art of 
embalming thought. The severe taste which 
surrounds them, has operated like the pure air of 
Egypt in preserving the sculptures and paintings 
of that country ; where travellers tell us that the 
traces of the chisel are often as sharp, and the 
colors of the paintings as bright, as if the artists 
had quitted their work but yesterday. 

There is one aspect in which even the most 
utilitarian despiser of the classics can hardly sneer 
at them. From being selected by the unanimous 
suffrage of all civilized nations, (the moment they 
become worthy of the name,) as an integral ele- 
ment in all liberal education, as the masters of 
language and models of taste, these venerable 
authors play, as this catalogue shows, a very im- 
portant part even in the commercial transactions 
of mankind. It is curious to think of these an- 
cient spirits furnishing no inconsiderable portion 
of the modern world with their daily bread; and 
in the employment they give to so many thousands 
of schoolmasters, editors, commentators, authors, 
printers, and publishers, constituting a very posi- 
tive item in the industrial activity of nations. A 
political economist, thinking only of his own 
science, should look with respect on the strains of 
Homer and Virgil; when he considers that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, they have probably produced 
more material wealth than half the mines which 
human cupidity has opened, or half the inven- 
tions of the most mechanical age—if we except 
the loom, the steam engine, and a few score 
more. It is very foolish of mankind, some may 
say, to allow them this varied and permanent in- 
fluence. But into that question we need not en- 
ter. We are speaking as to the fact only; and 
shall leave mankind to defend themselves. 

The Bible, supposing it other than it pretends 
to be, presents us with a still more singular phe- 
nomenon in the space which it occupies through- 





out the continued history of literature. We see 
nothing like it; and it may well perplex the in- 
fidel to account for it. Nor need his sagacity 
disdain to enter a little more deeply into its pos- 
sible causes, than he is usually inclined to do. It 
has not been given to any other book of religion, 
thus to triumph over national prejudices, and 
lodge itself securely in the heart of great com- 
munities—varying by every conceivable diversity 
of language, race, manners, customs, and indeed 
agreeing in nothing but a veneration for itself. 
It adapts itself with facility to the revolutions of 
thought and feeling which shake to pieces all 
things else; and flexibly accommodates itself to 
the progress of society and the changes of civiliza- 
tion. Even conquests—the disorganization of old 
nations—the formation of new—do not affect the 
continuity of its empire. It lays hold of the new 
as of the old, and transmigrates with the spirit of 
humanity; attracting to itself, by its own moral 
power, in all the communities it enters, a cease- 
less intensity of effort for its propagation, illustra- 
tion, and defence. Other systems of religion are 
usually delicate exotics, and will not bear trans- 
planting. The gods of the nations are local 
deities, and reluctantly quit their native soil ; 
at all events they patronize only their favorite 
races, and perish at once when the tribe or na- 
tion of their worshippers becomes extinct—often 
long before. Nothing, indeed, is more dif- 
ficult than to make foreigners feel anything but 
the utmost indifference (except as an object of 
philosophic curiosity) about the religion of other 
nations ; and no portion of their national literature 
is regarded as more tedious or unattractive than 
that which treats of their theology. The elegant 
mythologies of Greece and Rome made no pros- 
elytes among other nations, and fell hopelessly the 
moment ¢hey fell. The Koran of Mahomet has, 
it is true, been propagated by the sword; but it 
has been propagated by nothing else; and its do- 
minion has been limited to those nations who 
could not reply to that logic. If the Bible be 
false, the facility with which it overleaps the 
otherwise impassable boundaries of race and 
clime, and domiciliates itself among so many dif- 
ferent nations, is assuredly a far more striking 
and wonderful proof of human ignorance, perverse- 
ness and stupidity, than is afforded in the limited 
prevalence of even the most abject superstitions ; 
or, if it really has merits which, though a fable, 
have enabled it to impose so comprehensively and 
variously on mankind, wonderful, indeed, must 
have been the skill in its composition ; so won- 
derful that even the infidel himself ought never to 
regard it but with the profoundest reverence. as 
far too successful and sublime a fabrication to ad- 
mit a thought of scoff or ridicale. In his last 
illness, a few days before his death, Sir W. 
Scott asked Mr. Lockhart to read to him. Mr. 
Lockhart inquired what book he would like. 
“Can you ask?” said Sir Walter—* there is but 
one ;"’ and requested him to read a chapter of the 
gospel of John. When will an equal genius, to 
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whom all the realms of fiction are as familiar as to 
him, say the like of some professed revelation, | 
originating among a race and associated with a/| 
history and a clime as foreign as those connected | 
with the birth-place of the Bible from those of the 
ancestry of Sir Walter Scott’ Can we by any 
stretch of imagination suppose some Walter Scott | 
of a new race in Australia or South Africa, say- 
ing the same of the Vedas or the Koran? 

While so large a portion of merely human lit- 
erature, like all things else that are human, is 
inscribed with ‘ vanity,’’ it has its ‘‘ excelling 
glory’’ too. 

Soberly considered, indeed, the writer has 
enough to make him contented with his vocation, | 
though not proud of it. The value of books does 
not depend upon their durability; nor in truth is 
there any reason why the philosopher should be 
more solicitous about these wasted and wasting 
treasures of mind than about the death of men, or 
the decay of the cities they have built, or of the 
empires they have founded! They but follow 
the same law which is imposed on all things hu- 
man, and on things which were created before 
man. Geologists tell us of vast intervals of time— 
myriads of years—passed in the tardy revolutions 
by which our earth was prepared for our habita-_ 
tion, and during which successive generations of 
animals and vegetables flourished and became ex-'! 
tinct ; the individuals always, and often the species ; | 
—the term of life allotted to them, and their 
place in the system, being exactly appropriate to 
the stage in the history of the world’s develop- 
ment, and linked, in a law of subserviency, to the 
successive parts and the various phases of one 
vast continuous process. Though permitted and | 
organized to enjoy their brief term of life, they | 
were chiefly important as a stepping-stone to the | 
future, and as influencing that future, not by | 
forming part of it, but by having been a necessary | 


| 
condition of its arrival. ‘The same Jaw which | 
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stock of human knowledge, and still preserved, in 
other forms, for succeeding ages, though the book 
itself, like its author, had become food for worms; 
or something which tended to mould and influence 
some contemporary mind destined to act with 
greater power on distant generations. The whole 
gigantic growth of human knowledge and science 
may be compared to those deposits which geolo- 
gists describe, full of the remains of vegetable and 
animal life—beautiful once, and beneficial still. 
The luxuriant foliage and huge forest growth of 
science and literature which now overshadow us, 


are themselves rooted in strata of decaying or de- 


eayed mind, and derive their nourishment from 
them; the very soil we turn is the loose detritus 


_of thought, washed down to us through long ages. 


In the world of intellect, as in the world of matter, 
though ‘‘ vanity”’ is written on all things, and ob- 
livion awaits man and his achievements, yet is it 
also sublimely true, that in both alike death is it- 
self the germ of life ; and new forms of glory and 
beauty spring from the dust of desolation. 

Nor are there wanting more special topics from 
which the repining author may derive consolation. 
One is, that, as the number of readers will be per- 
petually increased, though it may be true that the 
knowledge of any one of them will bear an ever 
diminishing ratio to the absolute accumulations of 
human science and literature, far more of both will 
be preserved in the memories of mankind collectively ; 
and each writer, worthy to live at all, will find—not 
indeed temples thronged with admiring worshippers 
and altars steaming with sacrifices, but at all events 
a little oratory here and there, where some solitary 
devotee will be paying his homage. He cannot 
hope to be a Jupiter Capitolinus ; but he may be 
the household god of some quiet hearth—and re- 
ceive there his modest oblation and his pinch of 
daily incense. 

A still further consolation remains for even those 
who dare not hope for so much as this species of 


seems to be that of the whole history of the geologi- | obscure fame. If not preserved entire, they will 
cal eras, appears also to characterize our own;| yet be remembered by fragments; in volumes of 
the present passes away—but is made subservient | Specimens and extracts, or, happier still ! embalmed 
toa glorious future. As these geological periods | in those vast works which will consign to posterity 
were preparatory to the introduction of the human | the history of great nations; with the whole story 
economy, so the various eras of that economy it- | of their political, social, and intellectual develop- 
self are subordinated to its ultimate and perfect) ment. How many authors, else utterly forgotten, 
development. Individuals arid nations perish, but | Will leave minute relies of themselves in the notes 
the progress of humanity is continued ; and in 4nd citations of such works as those of Gibbon and 
this persuasion, the author who has in any toler- Macaulay. It is but a plank from the wreck, to be 
able measure endeavored conscientiously ‘to serve | Sure ; but it is something. 

his generation”—awaking from his idle dreams! Nor do the fond author’s hopes end here. We 
of immortality—must find, like every other man | have compared the vast relics of decayed and mould- 
who has done the same in other ways, his grounds | ering literature to the animal and vegetable remains 
of resignation and consolation. It is pleasing, | " which our living world flourishes ; in which it 
with the elder Pliny, whose judgment is sanctioned | fastens a and pro atch & waves Se eae 
by Leibnitz and Gibbon, to believe that scarcely | ance. A fanciful mind might pursue the analogy 
any book was ever written (not positively im- | @ little further, and discern some resemblance be- 
moral) which did not contain something valuable ;* | tween the mutations and revolutions of literature 
some contribution, however small, to the general | and books, and those incomparably greater, and 
yet, to us, scarcely more interesting changes which 
have swept over the surface of the material world. 
Geologists tell us of the successive submersion and 


*“Nallam esse librum tam malum ut non ex aliqua | 


parte prodesset.”’ | 
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elevation of vast tracts of earth—now rich in animal 
and vegetable life—then buried for unnumbered ages 
in oblivion—then again reappearing to the light of 
day, and bearing, dank and dripping from the ocean 
bed, the memorials of their past glories. It is much 
the same with the treasures of buried literature. 
Long whelmed beneath the inundations of barba- 
rism, or buried in the voleanic eruptions of war and 
conquest, we see them, after centuries of *‘ cold ob- 
struction,’’ once more coming to light ;—the fossil 
remains of ancient life ;—forms of power, of beauty, 
or deformity ; characterized indeed by many analo- 
gies to the present species of organized life, but 
also by many differences. 

The revival of classical literature, after the dark 
ages, was the greatest and most splendid of these 
recoveries of the past; and must have awakened in 
the minds of the generation which witnessed it, 
emotions very similar to those with which men 
gazed on the treasures of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, when those ancient cities were first opened to 
the day. 

Though this is the grandest of all such restora- 
tions, let the author remember for his comfort, (if 
not too bashful,) that a similar process is perpetu- 
ally going on, though on a smaller scale. Discus- 
sions and controversies, which had been hushed for 
ages, break out again, like long silent volcanoes ; 
men turned with renewed eagerness to the opinions 
of persons who had been forgotten apparently for- 
ever; and names which had not been heard for 
centuries, once more fill men’s mouths and are 
trumpeted to the four winds. A pleasantly oracu- 
lar saying, or a half-anticipation of some newly-dis- 
covered truth, is found in the voluminous writings 
of an ancient author—and excites a passing glow 
of veneration to his name and works. In the inde- 
fatigable grubbings and gropings of the literary anti- 
quary again, scarcely any authors need despair of an 
occasional remembrance ; of producing some curios- 
ities for those cabinets where the most precious and 
most worthless of relies are preserved with impar- 
tial veneration. It is hard to say what his spade 
and mattock may not bring up. What honor to 
furnish to the Cuviers of critical science, though 
but in a fossil bone or shell, a theme for their con- 
jectures and learned dissertations; and perhaps be 
even constructed into a more magnificent creature 
than nature ever made the original! Who could 
have hoped, a few years back, to see the reappear- 
ance of so much of our early literature as we have 
recently witnessed! And who could have antici- 
pated how wide a range the transient, but while 
they last, most active fashions of literary research 
would take! Now it is Saxon, Danish, Norman 
antiquities ;—now local traditions, and old songs 
and ballads ;—now the old dramatists have their 
turn, and now the old divines. Who could have ex- 
pected to see the venerable Bede’s ‘‘ opera omnia’’ 
in English as well as Latin, published in ail the 
glories of modern typography? ‘It is hard to 
say,” says Sir Thomas Browne, speaking of our 
bodies, ‘* how often we are to be buried ;’’ the same 
may be said of our minds ; and though this succes- 





sive resurrection and entombment is not immortal- 
ity, it bears a close resemblance to transmigration. 
It is true that a malicious wit might hint that not a 
little of this exhumed literature is immediately re- 
committed to the dust, and that its resurrection is 
but for a second celebration of its obsequies. They 
will be inclined to say what Horace Walpole says 
of some other antiquarian recoveries—‘* What sig- 
nifies raising the dead so often, when they die the 
next minute ?”” 

How singular has been the destiny of Aristotle! 
After having been lost to the world for ages, we 
see him making a second and wider conquest, and 
founding the most durable and absolute despotism 
of mind the world has ever seen! After a second 
dethronement, he is now fighting his way back to 
no mean empire—an empire promising to be all 
the more permanent, that it is founded in a juster 
estimate of his real claims on the gratitude and 
reverence of mankind, and that he is invited to 
wield the sceptre, not of a despot, but of a con- 
stitutional monarch. 

But our author sighs, and says with truth and 
naiveté, ‘‘ there are so few Aristotles!’’ We re- 
ply, with a perseverance in suggesting consolation 
worthy of Boethius or Mr. Shandy, that, suppos- 
ing none of these sedatives sufficient to soothe 
wounded vanity, there are still others. And 
among them, assuredly not the least, are those 
least thought of; we mean, the pleasure of com- 
position itself; perhaps, after all, the greatest of 
an author's rewards ; just as in so many other 
cases, happiness is found, not in the object we 
professedly seek, but in the efforts to obtain it, 
and in the energetic employment of our faculties. 
If, indeed, the experience of Buffun were that of 
authors in general, none would deny this, and the 
passion for writing would become a universal mad 
ness. Speaking of the hours of composition, he 
says, “‘ These are the most /ururious and de/ight- 
ful moments of life; which have often enticed 
me to pass fourteen hours a day at my desk, in a 
state of transport; this gratification, more than 
glory, is my reward.’’* But we fear that there 
are not a few writers, and of no mean fame, who, 
while conceding that when their minds wrought 
freely and their faculties lay in sunshine, the mo- 
ments of composition were among the happiest of 
their life, would also affirm that those in which 
they have had to struggle against the vis inertia 
which prevented them from commencing their 
task, or had to contend with half-formed concep- 
tions and intractable expressions, till the sun 
broke through the mist, and thought became clear 
and words obedient, were among the most painful. 
Well spoke one who has, we apprehend, experi- 
enced all the raptures and all the agonies of com- 
position : 

Wher happiest fancy has inspired the strains, 
How oft the malice of one Juckless word 


Pursues the enthusiast to the social board, 
Haunts him, belated, on the silent plains. 


* Cited in “Curiosities of Literature.” See the whole 
of the ainusing anecdotes on Literary Composition. 
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which has attended my sieges in my bowling- 
green, has arose within me, and I hope in the Cor- 
poral too, from the consciousness we both had, that 
in carrying them on we were answering the great 
ends of our creation.”’ 

But, without a gibe, the destiny of the honest 
writer, even though but moderately successful, and 
much more if long and widely popular, is surely 
glorious and enviable. It may be true that he is 
to die—for we do not count the record of a name 
when the works are no longer read as anything 
better than an epitaph, and even that may vanish ; 
the ointment of sarcasm and satire can cure it. yet, to come into contact with other minds, even 

Perhaps even this will not be taken as sufficient| though for limited periods—to move them by a 
compensation ; why then let the author remember | silent influence—to cooperate in the construction 
that in the only intelligible sense, he enjoys al-| of character—to mould their habits of thought— 
most as extensive a fame as his betters. There to promote the dominion of truth and virtne—to 
is a little cirele of which each man is the centre ;| exercise a spell over those we have never seen 
and this narrow theatre is generally enough for! and never can see—in other climes—at the ex- 
the accommodating vanity of the human heart.) tremity of the globe—and when the hand that 
Indeed, it is of that microcosm in which each | wrote is still forever—is surely a most wonderful 
man dwells, that even the loftiest ambition is| and even awful prerogative. It comes nearer to 
really thinking, when it whispers to itself some | the idea of the immediate influence of spirit on 
folly about distant regions and remote ages, whose | spirit than anything else with which this world 
unheard plaudits will never greet his ear, and! presents us. It is purely of a moral nature; it is 
which he utterly fails to realize. It is, after all, lalso silent as the dew—invisible as the wind ! 
the applause of the familiar friends, among whom | We can adequately conceive of such an influence 
he daily lives, that he craves and loves. | only by imagining ourselves, under the privilege 


Yet he repines not, if his thought stand clear 

At last, of hinderance and obscurity, 

Fresh as the star that crowns the brow of morn. 

We are inclined to place the pleasure of writ- 

ing, itself, among the chief incentives of author- 
ship ; and the proof is found in this, that so few 
ever stop when they have once begun—not even 
for neglect or poverty. ‘‘ There are millions of 
men,’ says Byron, ‘who have never written a 
book, but few who have written on/y one.”” And 
Walter Scott’s testimony to the inveteracy of the 
cacoethes scribendi is equally strong. Not even 





Tt may | 


be doubted whether Muszus was ever so delighted ‘of the ring of Gyges, to gaze, invisible, on the 

with the thought of posthumous renown, as he) solitary reader as he pores over a favorite author, 
. . . . | ~ . . . . 

was when his little boy, discovering from an up-| and watch in his countenance, as in a mirror, the 


stairs window a fresh troop of visitors coming, as | 
the child supposed, with the usual offering of con- | 
gratulations on his father’s sudden success, cried out, | 
“Here are more people coming to praise papa !”’ | 

Should our friends and family form too small a/| 
sphere fer the vaulting ambition of self-love, we | 
must needs content ourselves with the questiona- | 
ble comfort suggested in the case of our literal 
death, not only by Cicero and his imitator Mr. | 
Shandy, but by all other consolers, from the time 
of Job’s comforters downwards ;—that it is the 
“common lot,’’ and that *‘ what is the doom of 
our betters is good enough for us.’’ Nor will 
vanity fail to whisper, ‘‘ Not the worthless alone) 
are forgotten—gold, silver, pearls, and jewels strew 
the bottom of the ocean. It is not the will of man, | 
but the law of nature, that I should die.” 

In truth, for an honest man, the single sentence 
already quoted from Pliny will be consolation 
enough. Like every other honest man who does 
his duty to the present hour, and who dreams not 
of asking immortality for his merits, it will be | 
sufficient to the writer, to have ‘‘ served his gen- | 
eration.” Nor need we say, in how important a! 
degree each individual has done this! It is a) 
topic easily improved upon, by the happy facility 
of human vanity ; for all are ready enough to be- 
lieve—and certainly authors as much as any—that | 


reflection of the page which holds him captive ; 
now knitting his brow over a difficult argument, 
and deriving at once discipline and knowledge by 
the effort—now relaxing into smiles at wit and 
humor—now dwelling with a glistening eye on 
tenderness and pathos—and in either case, the 
subject of emotions which not only constitute the 
mood of the moment, but in their measure codp- 
erate to the formation of those halits which issue 
in character and conduct ; now yielding up some 
fond illusion to the foree of truth, and anon be- 
trayed into another by the force of sophistry ; 
now rebuked for some vice or folly, and binding 
himself with renewed vows to the service of vir- 


‘tue ; and now sympathizing with the too faithful 


delineation of vicious passions and depraved pleas- 


‘ures, and strengthening by one more rivet the 
‘dominion of evil over the soul! 


Surely, to be 
able to wield such a power as this implies, in any 
degree and for limited periods, is a stupendous 
attribute ; one which, if more deeply pondered, 
would frequently cause a writer to pause and 
tremble, as though his pen had been the rod of 
an enchanter. 

Happy those who have wielded it well, and 
who 


Dying leave no line they wish to blot. 


they have not trifled life away ; and to think of | Happier, far happier such, in the prospect of 
their doings much as uncle Toby did of his mimic} speedy extinction, than those whose loftier genius 
fortifications : ‘‘ Heaven is my witness, brother) promises immortality of fame, and whose abuse 
Shandy, that the pleasure I have taken in these | of it renders that immortality a curse. Melan- 
things, and that infinite delight in particular, | choly indeed is the lot of all, whose high endow- 
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ments have been worse than wasted; who have 
left to that world which they were born to bless, 
only a legacy of shame and sorrow ; whose vices 
and follies, unlike those of other men, are not 
permitted to die with them, but continue active 
for evil after the men themselves are dust. 

It becomes every one who aspires to be a writer 
to remember this. The ill which other men do, 
for the most part dies with them. Not indeed 
that this is literally true, even of the obscurest 
of the species. We are all but links in a vast 
chain which stretches from the dawn of time to 
the consummation of all things, and unconsciously 
receive and transmit a subtle influence. As we 
are, in great measure, what our forefathers made 
us, so our posterity will be what we make them ; 
and it is a thought which may well make us both 
proud and afraid of our destiny. 

Bat such truths, though universally applicable, 
are more ‘vorthy of being pondered by great an- 
thors than bv any other class of men. These 
outlive their age ; and their thoughts continue to 
operate immediately on the spirit of their race. 
How sad, to one who feels that he has abused his 
high trust, to know that he is to perpetuate his 
vices ; that he has spoken a spell for evil, and 
cannot unsay it; that the poisoned shaft has left 
the bow and cannot be recalled! If we might be 
permitted to imagine for a moment that it is a 
part of the reward or punishment of departed 
spirits, to revisit this lower world and to trace 
the good or evil consequences of their actions, 
what more deplorable condition can be conceived 
than that of a great but misguided genius, taught, 
before he departed, the folly of his course, and 
condemned to witness its effects without the pow- 
er of arresting them? How would he sigh for 
that day which shall cover his fame with a wel- 
come cloud, and bury him in the onee dreaded 
oblivion! How would he covet as the highest 
boon the loss of that immortality for which he 
toiled so much and so long! With what feelings 
would he see the productions of his wit and fancy, 
proscribed and loathed by every man whose love 
and veneration are worth possessing! With what 
anguish would he see the subtle poison he had 
distilled take hold of innocence ; watch the first 
blushes of still ingenuous shame, see them fade 


trace in his influence the initial movements in that 
long career of agony and remorse and shame 
which awaits his victims ; and shudder to think 
that those whose faith he has destroyed, or whose 
morals he has corrupted, may find him out in the 
world of spirits, to tax him as their seducer te 
infamy and crime ! * 


* To see this matter in its true light must, we fear, he 
left to the more unclouc*d vision of another world. —Lit- 
erary vanity is alinost the last foible that is surrendered 
in this. There is much knowledge of human nature, as 
well as keen satire, in the tale which Addison tells of 
the atheist, who, bewailing on his death-bed the mis- 
chief his works would do after he was gone, quickly re- 
pented of his repentance, when his spiritual adviser 
unhappily sought to alleviate his grief by assuring him 
that his arguments were so weak, and his writings so 








Even such authors, however, will reach the 
oblivion they have desired at last; for this must 
be the ultimate doom (whatever might otherwise 
have been the case) of all who have set at de- 
fiance the maxims of decency, morality, and re- 
ligion—however bright their genius, and however 
vast their powers. As the world grows older, 
and, we trust, better—as it approximates to that 
state of religious and moral elevation which Chris- 
tianity warrants us to anticipate, many a produe- 
tion which a licentious age has pardoned for its 
genius, will be thrown aside in spite of it. In 
that day, if genius rebelliously refuse, as it as- 
suredly will not—for the highest genius has not 
even hitherto refused—to consecrate itself to good- 
ness, the world will rather turn to the humblest 
productions which are instinct with virtue, than 
to the fairest works of genius when polluted by 
vice. In a word, the long idolatry of intellect 
which has enslaved the world will be broken; and 
that world will perceive that, bright as genius 
may be, virtue is brighter still. 

Happy the writers who, if destined to live so 
long, have, with souls prophetic of the great 
change, and true to the dictates of morality and 
religion, never written a line but what after-ages 
miy gratefully turn to for solid instruction or in- 
nocent delight ; and happy also all who, though 
not destined to see those distant times, have in 
any measure contributed to form and hasten them! 

Plato, in a well-known passage of his Phedrus, 
describes Socrates as contending for the superiori- 
ty of oral instruction, by representing books as 
silent. ‘The inferiority of the written word to 
the living voice is in many respects undeniable ; 
but surely it is more than compensated by the ad- 
vantage of its diffusive and permanent character. 
Great as has been the influence of Socrates, he 
owes it almost entirely to the books he refused to 
write! and it might have been greater still, had 
he condescended to write some of his own. 

But the chief glory of all human Jiterature— 
taking it collectively—is, that it is our pledge 
and security against the retrogradation of human- 
ity ; the effectual breakwater against barbarism ; 
the ratchet in the great wheel of the world, which, 
even if it stands still, prevents it from slipping 


back. Ephemeral as man’s books are, they are 
away from the cheek as evil became familiar, | 


at least not so ephemeral as himself; and consign 


/ without difficulty to posterity what would other- 


wise never reach them. A good book is the Me- 
thuselah of these latter ages. 

We must conclude, however, lest we should 
have reason to apply to ourselves the words of old 
Fuller: “* But what do I, speaking against mul- 
tiplicity of books in this age, who trespass in this 
nature myself? What was a learned man’s com- 
pliment, may serve for my confession and conclu- 


little known, that he need not be under any apprehen- 
sions. “ The dying man had still so much of the frailty 
of an author in him, as to be cut to the heart with these 
consolations ; and, without answering the good man, 
asked his friends where they had picked up such a block- 
head ? and whether they thought him a proper person to 
attend one in his condition ?” 
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sion. Multi mei similes hoc morbo laborant—ut | sin, which, so to speak, precipitated the elements 
cium scribere nesciant, tamen a scribendo temperare|of the combination, doubtless they would have 
non possint.’’—Even as it is, we fear that some | been taught it by revelation; or this eye-enlight- 
of our readers will be disposed to say that we | ening truth would have been evolved, (as is most 
have illustrated the ‘ vanity’? without proving! probable,) and in a clearer form, by the dynamic 
the “ glory”’ of literature. reaction of virtue.’’ That is evidently, ‘so to 
—- ———$—____—_____—_- speak,’ as clear as mud. Nothing can be 
Lady Alice; or the New Una. A Novel. Three | clearer. 
vols. Colburn. We dwell upon the philosophic peculiarities 
Tus book is one of the most extraordinary com- | of this curious book because we should find it 
binations of the several styles of novel which may quite impossible to give the reader any aren of 
pass by the names of the sentimental, fashionable, | its story. The heroine is a > new Una ——i Oery 
mystical, and silver-fork schools, that has befallen | 2€W one. She, like the Elizabethan heroine, is 
us in our critical experience. Whether the wri-| meant to typify faith in distress, and the glorifica- 
ter describes with greater gusto the “ well-fash-| tion of loving and sorrowful purity; and she 
ioned paletot-pelisse of the finest black cloth,” or | personifies it by refusing to marry her lover be- 
a “celebration of the eucharist,” it would be dif-| Cause he is a Catholic, and by Romanizing herself 
ficult to say. The tailoring of the story is aj) 8 Soon as he becomes Protestant. We find our- 
sublimation of Stultz, and the religion is Pusey. | Selves obliged to say that she is not reasonable 
ism ron mad. One thing only is clear, in the | in the matter. She dislikes the scarlet lady only 
sanctified as in the sartorial passages, that the | nor’-nor’-west, and when the wind ’s southerly 
people concerned are “ first-chop.’’ ‘The shapes | £°€S back to her embraces. Travelling on the 
we admire in “ full evening-costume’’ have the | CoMtinent, (after the example of Mr. Allies, Prot- 
“dreamy elegance” of aristocracy; and ‘ the | estant Rector of Launton, and Mr. Marriot, Prot- 
chapel of Lennox House” is “ filled with the | estant Dean of Oriel,) she confesses ; she believes 
élite of Great Britain.” _in the saints; she thinks it pious to invoke their 
Sometimes the writer’s enthusiasm ranges into | Mtercession ; and she will never attend any wor- 
fields of philosophic speculation, but in these, as | ship but the Roman. But all this, which she does 
everywhere else, his tailor and his confessor | 2t deny, is only for so long as she is living be- 
still meet and discourse. In such philosophic yond the jurisdiction of the church of England. 
moods he rejects indignantly the notion that dress | “‘ The instant,” she adds, “I set my foot on the 
should ever be considered as a consequence and. British soil, or so much as on a British deck, I 
mark of the fall. The idea that “ the majestic | #™, 45 ever, an Anglo-Catholic.’ No wonder the 
principle of drapery’? would never have been dis- | POT man 1s non-plussed. 
covered but for the first transgression, is to him an |_ How she is run away with, and then reappears 
incredible supposition. He believes dress to have | 1" 4 disguise which effectively conceals her from 
been contemplated at the time of the creation “ as | her friends, and enables her to hold free converse 
a sign of humanity.’’ And he finds the tribes of | with her old lover, unsuspected even by him, we 
man to have been invariably distinguished by eos- | ¢2not hope to exhibit to the reader. But the 
tume, and their changes of dress to have repre-| disguise is so strong a point with the writer, who 
sented the successive epochs of civilization, ‘ from | flings himself with ardor into an account of It, that 
the imaginative and splendid individuality of the | © @™ tempted to exhibit by its means his high- 
middle ages to the gloomy centralization of the | est descriptive power. The nome and character 
nineteenth century.” | assumed by Lady Alice is that of Mr. Fitzalan, a 
We need not point out to the informed reader | YOU"S artist of Rome, who is given dress him- 
in how far this ‘ majestic principle of drapery”’ | self in the highest style of French fashion. 
may Sane _——- hem the saergengard oS Oat A hat, of which the shape and gloss attested its 
great modern thinker, who found all philosophy | Ga)jie origin, crowned his clustering, dark silken 
concealed under the philosophy of clothes, who | eyrls. A well-fashioned paletot >elisse of the finest 
evoked daily miracles out of very blankets and) black cloth, richly braided and trimmed with sables, 
breeches, and, teaching us that the customs as was partly open in front, and disclosed a dark-blue 
well as costumes of the earth are but as a vesture | Single-breasted frock, buttoned round the slender 
or raiment covering the truth within it, made us| W@St; @ Waistcoat of stone-colored silk; and a 
a .. | eravat of light-blue and gold brocade, which suf- 
see that all forms whereby spirit becomes manifest | 


|fered very little of the beautiful linen to appear. 
to sense are properly speaking clothes. But on @ ‘These articles of dress fitted with exactness an ele- 
collateral part of the subject we are bound to add| gant, somewhat undulating shape; forming that 
that the writer of the novel before us propounds | graceful swell over the bust by which the exquisites 
his own views strictly. He explains the origin | of the most refined of cities would appear to emulate 
of “‘shame’’ in a manner which shows him to be | 7 a : nature to a — pap ample 
did ; ail ¢ | tube of the fancy trowsers tapered down to the won- 
copying nobody. It was a consequence, he SaY%) | drously small French “co ; gloves, couleur de 
| paille, covered the femininely small hands; and the 
| young artist carried a glass dangling at his breast, 





of the mental illumination by which our first par- 
ents discerned the mixed condition of humanity 


as comprehending a spiritual and an animal ele-| and a little silver-headed black cane in his hand, 
ment. ‘‘ Had they not been taught this by the | wherewith he played as he talked. 
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Sueh is the Una of the nineteenth century, 
equipped for victory over her persecutors. 

If it should seem that we imperfectly appreciate 
the writer’s design and success in this novel, 
we owe it to him to state that he appears to have 
expected no better. ‘‘ The moral of such a tale 
as this,”’ he says, ‘‘ will hardly be comprehended 
by those who have the habit of going to fiction for 
representations of real life.” We admit that 
such has been our unlucky failing. ‘* The em- 
bodiment of the genuine idea,’’ the writer con- 
tinues, ‘* which, in the contemplation of faith, re- 
places the destiny that pursued the House of 
Atreus, will quite escape their notice.” We 
plead guilty here. It really escaped our notice 
altogether. The reader will therefore do well not 
to accept our judgment implicitly, but to get the 
book and judge for himself. 

It is certain that there is clever writing in 
many parts of it. .The first volume particularly 
has much cleverness. Some of the sketches of 
character are good, and the incidents lightly 
touched, yet graphic and effective. 





THE SYCAMINE, 


Tue frail yellow leaves they are falling 
As the wild winds sweep the grove ; 

Plashy and dank is the sward beneath, 
And the sky it is gray above. 


Foaming adown the dark rocks, 
Dirge-like, the waterfall 

Mourns, as if mourning for something gone, 
Forever beyond its call. 


Sing, redbreast! from the russet spray ; 
Thy song with the season blends ; 

For the bees have left us with the blooms, 
And the swallows were summer friends. 


The hawthorn bare, with berries sere, 
And the bramble by the stream, 
Matted, with clay on its yellow trails, 

Decay’s wan emblems seem. 


On this slope bank how oft we lay 
In shadow of the sycamine tree ; 
Pause, hoary Eld, and listen now— 

*T was but the roaring of the sea! 


Oh, the shouts and the laughter of yore— 
How the tones wind round the heart! 

Oh, the faces blent with youth’s blue skies— 
And could ye so depart! 


The crow screams back to the wood, 
And the sea-mew to the sea, 

And earth seems to the foot of man 
No resting-place to be. 


Search ye the corners of the world, 
And the isles beyond the main, 

And the main itself, for those who went 
To come not back again! 


The rest are a remnant scattered 
Mid the living; and, for the dead, 
Tread lightly o'er the churchyard mounds ; 
Ye know not where ye tread! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THE SYCAMINE.—THE GRAVE.—CATCH. 





THE GRAVE.—A FRAGMENT FROM THE ANGLO- 
SAXON. 
(ms. Bont. 343.) 
DEATH. 


A Hovsz was built for thee, 

Ere thou callest dust thy Brother ; 

A mould was shapen for thee, 

Ere thou camest from thy Mother ;— 

Its height is not known— 

Its depth is not measured— 

*T is locked by no stone, 

Till thy bones therein be treasured, 

Until that I bring thee 

Whence thou shalt part never, 

Until that I measure thee 

Thy clay-bed forever !— 

Thy house is not built high, 

Nor lofty thy chamber, 

Yet therein thou well canst lie, 

Though lowly that chamber ;— 

Its sideways are lowly— 

Its heelways are narrow, 

Yet therein thou well canst lie’ 

In that dim house of sorrow. 

The roof is built over thee 

To thy breast full nigh ; wearily 

There shalt thou dwell, in cold, 

Darkly, and drearily. 

Doorless is that dread House— 

Darkness dwells in it. 

Death keeps, for aye, the key— 

Fast art thou bound in it— 

Loathly is that Earth-House, 

And grimmest to dwell in— 

The worms shall divide thee, 

Yet thou shalt dwell therein— 

There shalt thou yet be laid— 

And leave thy friends near thee. 

Thou hast no friends ;—afraid 

They ‘ll never come near thee, 

To ask how it liketh thee, 

That dim house of sorrow, 

Or ope the door, to ask for thee, 

After to-morrow. 

For soon thou growest loathly, 

And hateful to look upon, 

And soon from thy forehead 

Thy locks fall one by one— 

From thy ringlets their fairness 

Is scattered, no finger 

Shall pass through their smoothness :— 

None near thee shall linger. 
Dublin University Magazine. 





CATCH. 


Near the moon a pale star clinging 
Harbingers another morn, 

Feeble spark to mortals bringing 
Hopes and cares with daylight born. 


Fare thee well, thou moon of sadness ! 
Silent night, awhile farewell ! 

Will the day give grief or gladness! 
Who of Adam's race can tell? 


Fare thee well, thou moon of beauty ! 
Hail, thou glorious rising sun! 
Let the weak be strong in duty, 
Till their course, like thine, be run. 
Fraser's Magazine. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF HORSE-SHOEING. 


Tue protection of horses’ feet, by means of | 
buskins, netyvork, leather, or metal ‘shoes, must | 
have been an object of very early solicitude to all | 
nations conversant with these animals ; but the im- | 
petuous action of horses, their weight, and the | 
angular form of the edge of their hoofs, appear 
long to have rendered all attempts to effect the | 
purpose, abortive. Even in recent times, Kamp- | 
fer informs us that in a great part of Japan, a kind 
of rush-work is used, which wraps the whole hoof, 
and wears so fast on the road, that travellers take 
a provision of them on a journey, and poor people 
have them ready made for sale at every station. | 
In ancient Persia, where the breeds of gray, dun, 
and bay racers, are all hard-hoofed, the use of 
horses in the sandy districts did not apparently re- 
quire much attention to the abrasion of the horn ; 
but in the lofty mountain chains, running from | 
north to south, raising the great central plateau to 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea, all the passes _ 
and parts of the higher surface are exceedingly 
stony and hurtful to the edges and frog of the foot. | 
In rapid and long-continued marches, the hardest- 
hoofed animals become crippled, and in history we 
find more than once instance, where military ex- | 
peditions were arrested in their progress until the 
horses had time to recover and restore their hoofs. | 
These occurred chiefly when great operations of | 
cavalry were directed by foreign commanders, who | | 
trusted to their energy for surmounting obstacles | 
which more enervated native warriors believed to | 
be impracticable. Thus Alexander the Great, ac- | 
cording to Diodorus, and Mithridates, at the siege | 
of Cyzicus, were both thwarted and delayed, w hile | 
the Persians, under Darius, and the Parthians, do | 
not appear to have been equally distressed under 
similar circumstances. From the summits of cen- 
tral Asia, the direct line towards the west, to the 
Bosphorus, is replete with lofty and rugged chains, 
which colonists or moving armies in these direc- 
tions have to traverse. ‘To the north of the Oxus 
and the Caspian, the space is almost entirely allu- 
vial and plain, there being only towards the west 
a succession of great rivers to cross, and severe 
cold to encounter. On the south of the Persian 
plateau, and in part across it, when the Suleima- 
hee range is surmounted, the difficulties are more 
serious, from the scarcity of water and the inten- 
sity of the sun, which scorches up the vegetation 
important to cattle, though, as neither present long 
enduring causes of injury to the hoofs of horses, it 
seems more probable that ingenuity to protect them 
was not set at work on either of these great lines 
of progress ; where, on the one hand, many of the 
nations of western Europe, and, in later ages, Tar- 
tars have passed in great numbers, or where the 
southern nations have once travelled westward to | 
Arabia, and by which Alexander himself led his 
own army, when he returned from the Indus. We | 
must, therefore, look for the remedial saeenatonie 


| 
| 
| 
| 





for the protection to horses’ hoofs, to the localities | 
where they were most wanted. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF HORSE-SHOEING. 
From the United Service Magazine. | 


| nuity, the claim might be urged in favor of the 


_ by a line in Catullus, who, speaking of the mule, 


_in Caligula, speaks of the horse-shoe, and the eight 


‘high northern Mongoles, who, it is asserted, have 


‘name of Shalokh. 


All 


Setting aside the pretensions of Chinese inge- 


Persians, on the ground of the horse-shoe distinct- 
ly marked on the : sole of a satrap’s charger, in the 
Mosaic picture at Pompeii, supposed to represent 
ithe defeat of Darius by Alexander. But as this 
fact appears to rest, at present, entirely upon the 
authority of a colored engraving, it may be doubt- 
‘ed whether it be not merely an invention of the 
modern copyist, and taking for granted that the 
horse-shoe is really depicted in the Mosaic, we 
still have no further claim upon the reality, than 
the fact, that at the time when the representation 
was executed, horse-shoes were known and used 
in Italy. Now, of this, we are already assured, 


Says 


Ferream ut soleam tenaci in Voragine mula, 

Derelinquit. 

We know that Nero had his horses shod with 
silver , and Poppeea, his wife, had similarly pro- 
“tected her mules with gold; and both lived only 
a few years before the destruction of Pompeii, 
(A. D. 79,) or about a century later than the poet 
just mentioned. Aldrovandus, quoting Suetonius 


nails to fix it on the hoof. ‘These notices we think 
sufficient to establish the use of them as old 
as the commencement of the Christian era, and if 
“not of Persian invention, that the Romans have 
the best claim to it. There is, however, another, 
deserving at least to be mentioned; it is that of 


shod their horses for many ages with metal, and, 
where it is wanting, employ, even at present, the 
| palmy parts of rein-deer horns. The use of ma- 
terials, positively local, is somewhat a proof of 
originality of invention ; nor is it, indeed, unlike- 
ly that the same want should have produced more 
than one attempt to supply the deficiency. 

In support of this observation may be quoted the 
form of the most ancient Asiatic horse-shoe, ex- 
emplified in the brand mark of a renowned breed 
of Cireassian, or Abassian horses, known by the 
The shape is perfectly ecircu- 
lar, and, instead of being fastened on by means of 
nails driven through the corneous portion of the 
hoof, it is secured by three clamps, that appear to 
have been closed on the outside, or on the ascend- 
ing surface. Of the antiquity of this form of shoe 
there is no possibility of judging, because the ex- 
act counterpart of it existed already at the period 
when the Ionian Greeks had established fixed sym- 
bols as types of their cities and communities. It 
occurs on the coins of Lycia, and is known to nu- 
mismatists by the name of Triquetra. If there be 
any difference, it is in a row of points on the Lycian 
type, as if the shoe had been perforated with holes, 
for small nails; and what makes the selection of 
this object for symbol of the region in question the 
more remarkable is, that in remote antiquity, it 





| was there Celtic breeders are reported to have first 


commenced their trade in mules. The horse-shoes 


|of early historians, since they do not mention far- 
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riers, appear to have been of this Lycian form, or 
were not fastened with nails, driven through the 
horny hoof, yet both Tartars and Cossacks still 
often shoe their own horses. It is difficult to es- 
cape an admission that horse-shoes of this kind are 
as old as the Ionian establishments in Asia Minor, 
unless by denying that neither the Circassian brand 
mark, nor the Triquetra of Lycia,* represent them ; 
a conclusion which at least is totally at variance 
with the denomination of the mark by which the 
Kabardian breed is known, time out of mind. It 
does not appear to us a satisfactory argument, to 
deny the probability of one or more of these inven- 
tions, so far back as the Roman empire, or even to 
believe in a much earlier age, because, from. pos- 
itive testimonies, the use was unknown to the 
classical ages; for we should bear in mind that 
many of the most important usages and discoveries 
have been much retarded, and fated to actual op- 
position, from a dislike of all innovation, or aban- 
doning a beaten track, so common to mankind. If 
we add to this the imperfection of first attempts, 
the difficulty of executing the rather nice operation 
of shoeing, which, in failure, pricking the horse’s 
foot must have materially raised the prejudice 
against the practice, there remains no room for 
wonder, that so many ages should have passed 
without a full recognition of the use. 

The round horse-shoe of the old Arabian method 
is evidently a modification of the Circassian or 
Lycian, the outside clamps being omitted, and 
nail-holes substituted. Then came the further 
alteration of thinner iron plates, with hardly an 
opening in the after portion, such as the present 
Arabian and the more lengthened heels of the 
Syrian; all of them very unfit for securing the 
feet in rocky countries. Thus we see the re- 
searches of Cardanus, Beckman, and Mr. Bracy 
Clark, led to erroneous conclusions, for the form 
of the shoe is but a secondary question ; and to 
refer horse-shoeing, with Beckman, to the ninth 
century, on that account, would exclude the prac- 
tice from a great part of Asia, where the Euro- 
pean shape is not even now admitted. That the 
Arabs of the Hegira, or within a generation later, 
shod their horses, is plain, if we believe the re- 
ceived opinion that the iron work on the summit 
of the standard of Hosein, at Ardebil, was made 
from a horse-shoe belonging to Abbas, uncle of 
Mohammed, by order of his daughter Fatima. ‘It 
was brought,”’ says the legend, ‘‘ from Arabia by 
Scheik sed Reddeen, son of the holy Scheik Sofi, 
who was son of another holy villager, after the 
manner of the Moslem!’’ If the intention had 
been to advance a mere falsehood, it is to be won- 
dered that Fatima, or the Prophet himself, should 
not have furnished a sacred shoe of one of the 
celebrated mares, from which sprung so many of 
the first breeds of Abrabia, according to the asser- 
tion of devout Moslems. A horse-shoe most likely. 
it was, but how an uncle of Mohammed should 
possess horses, when the Beni Koreish, as a tribe, 


, *See Veter: Popul. et Regum nummi, ex Mus. Brit. 
to. 
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were without, and the Prophet himself, in the be. 
ginning of his career, had only three, is quite 
another question. 

Notwithstanding Beckman’s conclusions, we 
must continue to believe the practice much more 
ancient, and view his admitted thorough know}- 
edge of the passages wherein the ancients allude 
to them to have been strangely misinterpreted - 
even the great portion of a horse-shoe found jy 
the tomb of Childeric, a Frankish king, buried at 
Tournay, in Belgium, about a. p. 481, being set 
aside, upon the pretext that it may have served 
for a mule, furnishes a striking example of the 
extent to which men will abuse the reasoning fac- 
ulty, when once blinded by a foregone conclusion. 
Surely horses would be shod where mules are ad- 
mitted to have been so, and all persons acquainted 
with the prejudices of the past ages, must be aware 
that, instead of honoring a royal funeral in Pagan 
Europe, by burying a mule with the king, it would 
have been a flagrant insult.* 

After the arrival of the Sarmatian riding tribes, 
the whole of northern Europe became the land 
of horsemen. Dignity was seated on horseback. 
Priests and the southern tribes alone would be 
seen on mules. The feeling, therefore, of con- 
tempt for a soldier mounted on less than a horse 
was, and still is, general. When the old Colonel 
von Schlammersdorf, brought up in the Prussian 
cavalry, was marching, at the head of the Loe- 
wenstein Rifles, up the steep hills of St. Lucia, 
then attacked by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, there 
being no horses with the expedition as yet landed, 
the general kindly sent him a mule, he himself 
riding another ; but the sturdy old warrior, toiling 
in his heavy boots, grufily replied that he did not 
** ride donkeys.’’t 

In the vicinity of Tomsk, on the upper Obi, far 
towards the high land of central Asia, there are 
scattered a great number of tumuli, which for cen- 
turies had occasionally furnished rich spoils to the 
Calmuck Tartars, the present tenants of the soil. 
The Russian government at length sent officers to 
examine those that had not yet been rifled ; and 
among others, they discovered one of three stone 
vaults, containing the skeleton of a man with costly 
arms by his side; resting on a plate of pure gold, 
several pounds in weight, and another of a woman 
similarly laid on a gold plate, having bracelets and 
jewels of value on the arms, while the third held 
the remains of a war-horse richly caparisoned, with 
horse-shoes on the feet, and metal stirrups for the 
rider. This tumulus, no doubt, contained the re- 


* The figure of the shoe, and many golden regalia, to- 
gether with golden bees, ox heads and coins, or ornaments 
of horse trappings, were found in the tombs at the same 
time. They were published in Keysler, and repeated 
in Montfaucon, Monarchie Francaise. In Scandinavia, 
horse-shoes were known certainly before the Norman 
Conquest of England, since the figure of one is struck on 
a Swedish coin without inscription, and, therefore, older 
than the use of Runic letters on medals. 

+ There is, perhaps, only one instance extant, of an 
armed warrior riding a mule bedecked with military ca- 
parisons, and that is found in the cathedral at Florence, 
where a commander of the house of Farnese is so repre- 
sented, on his cenotaph, placed above a door. 








where they were most wanted. | of early historians, since they do not mention far- 
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mains of some mighty Khan, though not of great | might be expected by antiquaries endeavoring to 
antiquity, since the stirrups attached to the horse's make it the practice of some lunar arkite reminis- 
saddle prove.a comparatively late date; notwith- cence, by placing the iron with the heels upper- 
standing the very ancient usage of the Sultan to most, but, on the contrary, in all cases they are 
date his public acts from the Rikiab, or stirrup. downwards, and while in this position it defeats 
The horse-shoes, by the form they displayed, may all plausible connection with a known pagan sys- 
have been of European workmanship, and the | tem; no reason is offered as a substitute ; we are 
whole deposit of the time of the great Tartar in- | simply told that no witch nor evil spirit can enter 


yasion of Russia and Poland, between 1237 and 
1241. It is probable that, with the exception of 
the nobles, some Mongolic nations did not inva- 
riably shoe their horses until a later period, because 
they usually travelled with two each, and shifted 
the saddle from one to the other, to relieve the 
fatigued. Moreover, the nature of the soil was 
not hard, nor stony ; though the rivers they had to 
swim across were numerous, broad, and expand- 
ing, during the summer freshes, from eight to 
twenty miles, like the Don, which was actually 
traversed by the Tartars, floating their wagons 
and plank wheels, all of wood, with the baggage 
upon them, while a party of horses attached to 
the vehicles by the tails, swam onwards, and the 
riders hanging on by their manes. A relay of 
other animals rested with their heads attached 
above water, floating gently, till they were in turn 
brought forward to exertion. Departing from some 
headland, they crossed, in this manner, to one on 
the opposite shore, whither the current must carry 
them, and accomplished the task in comparative 
security.* Thus no barrier could stop half a mil- 
lion fierce barbarians, who devoured all that was 
consumable, slew or enslaved the whole popula- 
tion, and burnt and sacked all they could not carry 
away. To such a degree were these expeditions 
destructive, that the Crim Tartars used a proverb, 
still repeated in the last Austrian Turkish war, 
that “grass would net grow for seven years, 
where a Tartar’s horde had passed in its thrice- 
sweeping foray.’’ The Poles reckon ninety-one 
invasions from the Fast, almost all Turkish or 
Mongolic ; and the early use of horse-shoes among 
the riding nations may in some sort be assumed, 
from the exceeding frequency of that object in the 
arms of the nobles of all the nations of eastern 
Europe. 

Although horse-shoes may not have been known 
in Africa before the wars of Belisarius, or still 
later, it is nevertheless certain that in Abyssinia, 
in Barbary, and even in Guinea, they are fixed on 


doors and the thresholds of houses, as much as in | 


Europe, Asia, or America. We have seen one 
carved on a pagan Runic monument of the eleventh 
century. The practice is known in the east of 
Asia, in Japan, and China, in Bokhara and Per- 
sia; and it is to be traced on the cabin-door of 
the Hottentot, and the west-coast Negro, almost 
as frequently as on the barn-door of a Dutch or 
English farm. The horse-shoe may even be seen 
nailed to the masts of coasting-vessels; not, as 


* In these very long traverses, they had also inflated 
horse-skins, to render the vehicles more buoyant. This 
plan was practised, it is asserted, by the ancient Celtz, 
in Scotland, and is done in Indo-China and India. 
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where this symbol is fixed.* This answer is 
universally the same, and no more strict inquiry 
ean extract anything further, or more rational. It 
is difficult to conceive when or why an object, pre- 
tended to be of such recent invention, could be 
made everywhere to symbolize a contemptible 
superstition; how abettors could be found to 
spread it over the whole surface of the earth, with- 
out an ostensible motive, or even time to perform 
the task. 

When plate-armor began to increase in weight, 
in order to resist the rising use of fire-arms, the 
so-called great horses, dextriers or chargers, were 
more and more confined to the large black breeds 
of the Netherlands, and the chestnuts of Lombar- 
dy, on account of their heavy limbs, supposed 
greater strength, broad hoofs, and thick hairy fet- 
locks, which protected the lower joints among the 
armor and arms strewed over fields of battle. 
These horses were shod with large and very 
heavy iron shoes, slightly pointed and turned up 
at the toe, and cocked at the heel with high and 
broad spikes, to afford a surer footing in a 
charge. A specimen of the kind is figured in an 
exceedingly rare pamphlet, printed in 1485.t 
Corresponding to the Italian horse-shoes, were the 
Belgic and Wallon, as we find in the Guerre des 
Awans et des Warons, a MS. in our possession 
recording the party wars among the people of 
Liege. ‘ Large fer a cheval ot, a talons moult 
crochus,’’ and in another author of the same pe- 
riod there occurs a notice of the great horses then 
in use, which, though not referring to the pres- 
ent purpose, is not without interest. 


En celuy temps de werre et encor par l'espace de 
dix ans apres le pays faits, les chevaliers et eseuy- 
ers d honneur soy Kabaloient sor d’astriers or sor 
corsiers de tel bonteit, quil soi pouissent sur assug- 
erir; et estoient fort hautes selles de ‘T'arnoy sans 
satoir, los covers de couverture ouvries d’@uvre de 
brosdure de leurs blazons armoriez et estoient 


_armees de plattes de bons harnas de menus fer, et 


heut sor les plattes bons riches wardecorps d’armes 
armoriez de leurs blazons et avot cascon un heaume 
sur son bacinet a on timbre ben jolit, et plusieurs 
seignors chevaliers et autres y-avoit que aldessos de 


* It used to be the custom in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
to nail them on the great west doors of churches—possi- 
bly to keep off witches, one of whose especial amusements 
it was 

To untie the winds, and make them fight 
Against the churches. 


On the church door at Halcombe, in Devonshire, were 
formerly four horse-shoes, said to be thase of a horse 
ridden some distance into the sea, by one of the Carews, 
for a wager. 

+ Jacobi publici Florentini Oratoris Institutio. Plate 
on the last page. This pamphlet, specially noticed by 
Dibdin, has been sold for above eight guineas. 
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los couvertures de menu mailles de fer por la dolan- 
che de leurs chevas.* 


Of the broad Flemish-shaped horse-shoe, a speci- 
men was discovered in Devonshire, broken or de- 
cayed by rust to one half, the other was wrapped 
in an indurated clay pebble, which, on being 
split, showed the part remaining quite perfect, the 
clay having been hardened by the oxide of iron, 
although, from external appearances, it had long 
rolled, in the form of a flat pebble, in some river 
or on the coast of the sea. In other cases the 
tendency of iron to moulder into rust prevents an- 
cient horse-shoes being found more frequently. 

William the Conqueror is said to have intro- 
duced horse-shoeing in this island; nevertheless, 
Welbeck in Nottinghamshire was then the prop- 
erty of a Saxon chief named Gamelbere, who 
retained his fief on the condition of shoeing the 
king’s palfrey whenever he should lie at the 
Manor of Mansfield, and that he should give 
another palfrey worth four marks whenever he 
lamed the king's animal. If the account of this 
tenure be true, horse-shoeing must be older in 
England than the Norman conquest, and when we 
look at the Bayeux tapestry, admitted to be little 
posterior to that event, we perceive both Saxon 
and Norman horses with unequivocal marks of 
shoes and hobnails at their feet. Henry de Fer- 
rers, who bore six horse-shoes in his shield, was 
one of the Norman invaders, and, it is believed, 
was entrusted with the inspection of the king’s 
farriers. ‘These armorial bearings are, it is true, 
older than the regular establishment of heraldry, 
but most likely they were, together with the fam- 
ily name, signs of office. The proper names of 
Marshall and Smith are similarly typified by ham- 
mers, tongs, anvils, and horse-shoes. 

At the battle of Hastings, however, it does not 
appear that the Saxon chivalry mustered in any 
force to oppose the Normans, and consequently 
the opinion respecting the ignorance of horse- 
shoeing in England at that period may be admit- 
ted, under the qualification that this practice was 
not as yet commonly understood or adopted, with 
the more probability, since, even to the present 
time, it is only applied to the fore-hoofs of agri- 
culturists’ horses in many parts of the continent, 
and in some is still altogether disregarded. 

In the days when a barbarous extravagance was 
often taken for magnificence, a horse in base la- 
tinity denominated Clapponus, derived perhaps 
from the German Klepper, was occasionally shod 
with silver. Du Cange, copying Bartholomeus 


*<To those times of war and even ten years after the peace 
was made, knights and squires of honor rode great horses 
or coursers of the greatest value they could procure, and 
they had very high tourneying les without foresal- 
tiers. They were covered with caparisons wrought in 
embroidery with their armorial blazons. They were 
armed with breast-plates with good armor of thin iron 
pieces, and upon the plate they had rich wardcoats bear- 
ing their blazons. Bach had a helmet upon his bacinet 
with a handsome crest ; and several lords, knights, and 
others had, heneath the drapery of their caparisons, 
ringed mail for their horses.”—Hamericourt, ellis 
Leodunsibus, ¢. 41. 





Scriba, makes the word to mean a horse-shoe, 
with the following quotation from the above wri- 
ter’s Annal. Gennenses ad ann. 1230, “ unde op- 
timus equus compararetur, et exparte sua presep- 
taretur communi Ganue, coopertus optimo aury 
et ferri pedatus clapponis argenteis ; qui equus, 
sive desterius, emptus fuit et ductus percivitatem 
Ganue in signum memoria cum clapponis argen- 
teis et panno aureo codpertus.”’ 

It is related of Boniface, Marquis of Tuscany, 
one of the most wealthy princes of the eleventh 
century, that going to meet Beatrix, his intended 
bride, his horses were shod with silver, and which 
allowed to be cast off, in order to be appropriated 
by the multitude. This was a. p., 1038. At « 
much later period, James Hayes, afterwards Lord 
Doncaster, an English ambassador, is related to 
have acted in a similar manner on his public entry 
into Paris. 


Six trumpeters, and two marshals, in tawny vel- 
vet liveries, completely suited, laced all over with 
gold, (richly and closely Jaid,) led the way ; the 
ainbassador followed, with a great train of pages 
and fuotmen, in the same rich livery, encircling 
his horse. And some said (how truly I cannot 
assert) the ambassador's horse was shod with sil- 
ver shoes, lightly tackt on ; and when he came toa 
place where persons or beauties of eminency were, 
his very horse prancing and curvetting, in humble 
reverence threw his shoes away—which the greedy 
understanders scrambled for, and he was content to 
be gazed on and admired, till a farrier, or rather the 
argentier, in one of his rich liveries, among his train 
of footmen, out of a tawny velvet bag, took others, 
and tackt them on, which lasted till he came to the 
next troup of grandees ; and thus with much ado, 
he reached the Louvre.* 


In the chivalrous ages, a marching party of 
marauders, by placing the horses’ shoes in a re- 
versed manner, deceived pursuers, who, seeing 
the toe-marks in a given direction, turned their 
backs upon the route they pursued. It was, we 
believe, most practised by moss-troopers, in the 
Border wars, who had often very great reason to 
avoid capture, for the gallows not unfrequently 
closed their account. 

Rough shoeing obtains attention in all cold cli- 
mates where ice and sudden frosts on roads de- 
mand it. Continental farriers “‘ cock’’ the heels 
of the shoes to insure a firm footing, and prefer 
the practice as more safe than the use of rough 
shoeing nails, which are liable to break off, when 
the heads of the nails being gone, the horse-shoe 
is left smooth and loose on the foot; this is the 
case more particularly when ice lies on paved 
roads, where all methods of rough shoeing are of 
little avail, as we have amply experienced on 
many occasions, and a sudden frost on a London 
thaw often exemplifies, by the numerous and dis- 
tressing falls of carriage and brewers’ horses then 
witnessed. 

The great difficulty in the management of a 
horse’s foot seems always to have been how t 


* Wilson’s James I., p. 94. This occurred a. p. 1616. 
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combine the preservation of the corneous substance 
without contracting the heel. Iron shoes with a 
hinge at the toe have been tried, it appears, in 
vain. Veterinarians, after infinite experiments, 
have certainly succeeded in designing an improved 
shoe, but, after all, it seems that, like the ladies’ 
shoe of China, cramping the feet to some extent 
is inherent in the material, and in sandy countries 
unshod horses have many advantages. We have 
known India-rubber shoes successfully adopted to 
restore the feet of horses seriously injured. It 
may still be a question whether a composition 
of the same caoutchouec and coarse hair or felt, 
might not be made to answer the most requisite 
qualities of iron shoes, without producing their 
defects. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


Tue breeze had sunk to rest, 
The noonday sun was high, 
And ocean’s breast Jay motionless 
Beneath a cloudless sky. 
There was silence in the air, 
There was silence in the deep ; 
And it seemed as though that burning calm 
Were nature's final sleep. 


A noble ship there lay 
Upon the quiet sea, 
Her keel had ploughed for many a day 
The paths of ocean free ; 
She had braved the storm and battle, 
She had faced the booming gun, 
And ’midst a thousand foemen, 
Had struck her flag to none. 


And many a noble heart 
That gallant vessel bore, 

And many a sigh and many a prayer 
Had wafted her from shore ; 

But now that breathless calm 
Was round her like a chain, 

And helplessly for many a day 
Beneath it she had lain. 


Her canvass all was spread, 
To catch the lightest gale ; 

But spread in vain, for no breeze was there, 
To ruffle the loftiest sail ; 

The shadow of her masts 
Chequered the deep below ; 

You might trace the line of her slenderest spar 
On that azure mirror’s glow. 


The mid-day watch was set 
Beneath that blaze of light, 
When there came a cry from the tall masthead, 
A sail! a sail! in sight ; 
And o’er the far horizon 
A snowy speck appeared, 
And every eye was strained to watch 
The vessel as she neared. 


There was no breath of air, 
Yet she bounded on her way, 

And the dancing waves around her prow 
Were flashing into spray. 

She answered not their hail, 
Alongside as she passed ; 





There were none who trod her spacious deck, 
Not a seaman on the mast : 


No hand to guide her helm ; 
Yet on she held her course ; 

She swept along that waveless sea, 
As with a tempest’s force ; 

A silence, as of death, 
Was o’er that vessel spread ; 

She seemed a thing of another world, 
The world where dwell the dead. 


She passed away from sight, 
The deadly calm was o’er, 

And the spell-bound ship pursued her course 
Before the breeze once more ; 

And clouds across the sky 
Obscured the noonday sun, 

And the winds arose at the tempest’s call, 
Before the day was done. 


Midnight, and still the storm 
Raged wrathfully and loud, 
And deep in the trough of the heaving sea 
Labored that vessel proud : 
There was darkness all around, 
Save where lightning flashes keen 
Played on the crests of the broken waves, 
And lit the depths between. 


Around her and below, 
The waste of waters roared, 
And answered the crash of the falling masts, 
As they cast them overboard. 
At every billow’s shock 
Her quivering timbers strain ; 
And as she rose on a crested wave 
That strange ship passed again. 


And o’er that stormy sea 
She flew before the gale, 

Yet she had not struck her lightest spar, 
Nor furled her loftiest sail. 

Another blinding flash, 
And nearer yet she seemed, 

And a pale blue light along her sails 
And o’er her rigging gleamed. 


But it showed no seaman’s form, 
No hand her course to guide ; 

And to their signals of distress 
The winds alone replied. 

The Phantom Ship passed on, 
Driven o’er her pathless way, 
But helplessly the sinking wreck 

Amid the breakers lay. 


The angry tempest ceased, 
The winds were hushed to sleep, 

And calm and bright the sun again 
Shone out upon the deep. 

But that gallant ship no more 
Shall roam the ocean free ; 

She has reached her final haven, 
Beneath the dark blue sea. 


And many a hardy seaman, 
Who fears nor storm nor fight, 
Yet trembles when the Phantom Ship 
Drives past his watch at night ; 
For it augurs death and danger ; 
It bodes a watery grave, 
With sea-weeds for his pillow ; 
For his shroud, the wandering wave. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
L’ENLUMINEUSE ! OR, THE THREE FLOWER- 
MARKETS OF PARIS. 
SCENE I. 


There are, orthere were, three principal Marchés 
aux Fleurs in Paris—one on the quay, one on the 
Boulevard St. Martin, and one on the Place de la 
Madeleine. These three flower-markets, like every- 
thing else in this world, have their own caste, 
their own fashion and rank. Getting into railway 
phraseology, as we are, we may designate them 
as first, second, and third classes. That on the 
Place de la Madeleine is the first class, at least in 
point of price, and, therefore, it appertains more 
especially to first-class people ; that on the boule- 
vard is the second class flower-market, and that on 
the quay a third class, where you may find a flower 
to answer all the purposes a flower was designed 
for, and pay a third-class price for it. 

One bright Wednesday, the market on the quay 
presented quite a charming spectacle. Flowers 
are the sole luxury of the poor and hard-working ; 
for young women who pass long summer days at 
ceaseless needlework, how sweet is it to repose 
their eyes a moment on a little verdure ; to cast a 
glance now and then on an opening bud, or inhale 
the fragrance breathed forth from open petals, 
even on the noisome air of a city lodging! The 
pale mechanic places a pot of mignonette in his 
window, and sickly geraniums screen out the lit- 
tle air that can enter a London attic. A super- 
fluity which gives a moment’s happiness should 
be allowed to pass for a necessity. But in France 
flowers are a necessity to the working people ; the 
humblest housekeeper, when she carefully appro- 
priates her pence to sundry necessaries, reserves 
a sou for the modest bouquet which is to be laid 
over her other purchases, 

The flower-market on the quay was that of the 
poor, or working people ; and there, on this bright 
Wednesday morning, might be seen a very good- 
looking and very little old man, whose air of de- 
cency and careful exterior seemed to say that his 
poverty arose from the goodness of his heart and 
the unworldly character of his mind. Wis old 
black clothes, although rain had incorporated some 
dust in their texture, were scrupulously clean ; 
and what was rather remarkable, especially as the 
little old man was French, they contrasted in color 
with the white cravat so carefully disposed around 
his neck. He was small, thin, and shrivelled, 
with knees and shoulders rather bent, but his 
bright dark eyes shone with vivacity and benev- 
olence, his lips closed in a smile, and he looked 
about him on the flowers, and flower-sellers, and 
flower-buyers, as if he were pleased with them 
and pleased with himself, and saw some beauty 
and some goodness in all that he looked upon. 

He walked along the quay, examining the 
plants near at hand or further off, admiring them 
at a distance, or plunging his face among them to 
breathe their odors. At last, selecting the most 
modest of the glowing ranks, he drew up to one 





of the marchandes des fleurs, who seemed disposed 
to notice his advances, and, pointing to a little pot 
of violets, said— 

** How much for that ?’’ 

**'That violet? Six sons!” 

“Ah! yes, truly! Six sous? You don’t say 
so tome? I am a man of experience !”’ j 

**T don’t know if you often buy from others, 
but | know this is the first time I ever sold to 
you,”’ returned Madame la Marchande, redarrang- 
ing her bouquets. 

**Ah bah! No Wednesday or Saturday ever 
passes without my coming here. I adore flowers!” 
said the little old man, clasping his hands on his 
breast; ‘‘ and if I had a garden—oh, if I had a 
garden !—it should be charming! one flower-bas- 
ket; but I have only a window, and that not 
large.”’ All this time the eyes of the little old 
man were roving from flower to flower, from plant 
to plant; he smelled some, touched others, but 
still returned to his first-love, the pot of violets. 
‘* Let us see. I offer you two sous for this vio- 
let.” 

** Four; not less.’’ 

** But I tell you I am a man of experience. 
Every second month I change my flower-pot, and 
it is always the violet; it is not the dearest, cer- 


itainly, but it is my favorite—it is the sweetest. 


Hold! there is your money.” 

**No, no! four sous, not less.” 

The little old man had it in his hand, th» other 
held forth two sous. On hearing these words he 
laid the violet down with a look of indignation. 

** If the gentleman will not buy it, I will,’’ saida 
pretty little voice beside him. ‘The old man turned 
a reproving look on the speaker who had thus come 
to excite opposition and raise the price of the vio- 
let. It was curious to see how that slightly wrath- 
ful expression changed as he regarded his oppo- 
nent. Two sweet and lively black eyes, well 
opened and full of intelligence, and of a pretty de- 
gree of sauciness, looked, with a perfect uncon- 
sciousness of all wrong, into his; he saw 2 small, 
expressive, though rather refroussé nose, and one 
of the prettiest mouths in the world, the full, rosy 
lips, drawn into a smile so widely as to display the 
pearly teeth that seemed to laugh within it ;—he 
saw, in short, a face at once fresh, pretty, and 
amiable, three agreeable qualities which could 
please even our little old man; and this united to 
the smallest, neatest, most attractive little figure 
imaginable. ‘The girl was apparently about nine- 
teen years of age, simply, but rather smartly, 
dressed ; a pretty-colored robe, a coquettish black 
apron, a shawl tastefully arranged on her very 
nicely-formed shoulders, and a dainty, but tiny cap, 
scarcely conéealing the rich glossy hair it affected 
to cover. She was evidently of the working 
classes—une fille du peuple—but her exact position 
it would be impossible to assign. Instead of utter- 
ing a reprimand, the old man, with one hand plac- 
ing the disputed pot of violets in hers, with the 
other pulled off his well-worn hat, and, swinging 
it almost to the ground, said, with an air of gal- 
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Jantry which must have antedated revolutionary 
times— 

“] cannot regret that I am not to be the pos- 
sessor of this flower, since it will belong to one 
as sweet.”’ 

The young girl smiled, with a slight blush; 
such a compliment, from such a personage, de- 
served a smile of pleasure. 

“* Ah, monsieur, pardon !’’ she cried ; ‘‘ I spoke 
without thinking I might contradict your wishes. 
Pray keep the flower, monsieur, I will not buy 
_* 


‘“‘ No, truly, mademoiselle, I am too happy to| 


yield it to you, since that gives you a pleasure ; 
besides, she will not take my two sous for it. 
But, mademoiselle, allow me in return the pleasure 
of carrying it home for you; the pot is not quite 
clean; it may soil your robe, or spoil your pretty 
mittens. 1 have nothing to spoil, as you see.” 
And the old man ylanced over his threadbare 
habiliments, and down to the tips of his well- 
cleaned shoes. 

The girl regarded him rather curiously, as he 
held the pot of violets pressed against his side, 
much after the manner in which a soldier holds 
his musket ; and answered, with some archness— 

“ Well, sir, I accept your offer, on condition 
that you will place the violet yourself on my win- 


the sixth story.’’ 
‘* Mademoiselle, if it was on the tower of No- 
tre Dame | would carry it there with joy!’’ and 


his old-fashioned gallantry, the little old man add- 
ed, from a habit possibly of speaking to himself, 
“] have nothing else to do just now.” 

They set off together; the young girl stopped 
before an old house, and entered a passage as dark 
as its outward aspect appeared to promise. 

“ This is the house, sir. Take care! the pas- 
sage is dark, and the stairs slippery; but when 
you get once hold of the balustrade you are safe.”’ 

The little old man, pressing the pot of violets 


within one arm, groped with the other to find the | 


auspicious balustrade. 

“It is rather high, sir,’’ continued the lively 
girl, mounting quickly upwards; “ rather high, 
you see ; one hundred and forty steps tu ascend.”’ 

“1 go on without counting,’’ said the old mon- 


sieur, managing his breath as well as he could ; | 
“but I think we must have nearly finished that 


number,”’ 

“Yes, here is the last ;’? and the young girl, 
drawing a key from her pocket, threw open the 
door of a neat chamber, arranged not only with 
much care, but with somewhat of coquettish pre- 
tension. And now the reason of her having made 
the poor old man to mount to the sixth story be- 
came apparent. On a small round table stood all 
the preparatives for her breakfast; all that had 
been wanting was a bunch of flowers, and Mad- 
emoiselle’ Lena had gone to get some, and had 
brought home the pot of violets and the little old 
man ; and as she slily regarded the latter, it was 
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obvious she knew more of him than he knew of 
her. 

‘* Now, monsieur,’’ said the pretty "Lena, “ I 
hope, as you have carried my violets up that long, 
dark staircase, you will not object to partake of 
my modest breakfast. I have given you the pleas- 
ure of serving me; now, en revanche, you must 
let me have that of serving you.”’ 

The little old man colored, bowed, stepped 
backwards, and bowed again. He looked at the 
breakfast-table, and felt all the hesitation to ac- 
cept the offer which the consciousness that it was 
a desirable one sometimes imparts. But a com- 
promise with such delicacy appeared. 

‘Ha! mademoiselle, mademoiselle !’’ he cried, 
starting forward with outstretched hands as ’Lena 
went to lift the pot of violets, “‘ the bargain is 
not complete. If Iam to share your breakfast, 
you must permit me to fulfil my task, and place 
your emblem flower myself in your window. 
Suffer me to complete my work before I taste 
your tempting repast.”’ 

Leaning together out of the window they ar- 
ranged the pot of violets. 

‘* Get some water,’’ said *Lena, as she with- 
drew ; ‘‘ the earth is quite dry. There, in that 
caraffe—that will do. Now, pour it on—now, 


’ 


| get a saucer from the shelf, and put it under the 
dow, and | forewarn you that that window is in| 


pot to catch the water. Not that one, that is my 
best saucer—yes, that other is right. Now, mova 
the pota little more into the centre, it is not quite 


| straight—it spoi's the effect. There! all is right 
then, with a smothered sigh not accordant with | 


at present ; and now breakfast is ready.’’ For, 
while issuing her orders, the cunning little house 
keeper had been engaging the old man’s attention, 


|in order that she might make sundry little addi- 


tions to her simple repast, which she would not 
have thought of for herself. There was more 
fruit put on the table, and some small portion of 
vin ordinaire, and preparations made for a cup of 
café au lait. 

** Andnow, Monsieur Célestine,”’ she said, turn- 
ing with a smile full of life and sweetness to her 
guest, ‘‘is it possible you have so entirely for- 
gotten me ?”’ 

‘* Forgotten you, mademoiselle !—one never for- 
gets what is so charming. Forgotten you! Since 
when ?”’ 

‘Since I was your little pupil—petite drole, 
you know, who drew figures instead of writing 
in her eopy-book—who was so fond of making 
little puppet-shows—eh, monsieur !”’ 

The old man gazed with extended eyes, and 
arms pressed straight down by his sides, then ejac- 
ulated a long and wondering— 

‘* Par exemple ! the little "Lena, who used to fill 
her copy-book with scenes from the stage, and 
turn all my pupils into actors or actresses! Par 
exemple! but, mademoiselle, you are grown a 
young woman.”’ 

A hearty Jaugh was ’Lena’s response. 

‘* Yes, truly, Monsieur Célestine ; and will, I 
fear, grow to be an old one. So now that mon- 
sieur has found out at last that it was his little 
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pupil came to bid against him, and raise the price 
of the pot of violets, he will allow her, en revan- 
che, to give him some breakfast.”’ 

The little old man advanced a few steps, took 
*Lena’s hand by the tips of the fingers, bowed low, 
and pressed his lips upon it. 

** Quite a scene, quite a scene!’ she cried, 
with another laugh ; and, clapping her pretty hands 
with pleasure, ‘‘Allons ! allons ! let us breakfast.” 

** And, mademoiselle,”’ said old Célestine, as he 
commenced with good appetite the offered meal, 
‘* your good father, and pious mother, where are 
they? It is so long since I gave lessons in writ- 
ing.”’ 

‘* Ah, monsieur, let us not speak of what 
gives pain!’’ "Lena said hastily, and with a 
change of countenance which showed that warm 
feelings lay beneath a volatile manner. ‘‘ My 
dear parents! they are no more in this world ; it 
is more than four years since my father left me 
alone—I was just fifteen then—my good mother 
went to heaven first.’’ 

** An orphan! poor child! And what did you 
do then ?”’ 

‘* Monsieur Dupré the father, took me to live in 
his house. I lived there until about six months 
ago, when Monsieur Dupré the father died, and I 
could not live with Monsieur Dupré the son—at 
least, that is to say, not then.”’ 

‘* Poor orphan ! poor orphan !’’ repeated the old 
man. ‘* So you are alone?” 

‘Toute seule, toute seule,’’ said *Lena, smiling 
through the tears she wanted to dispel. ‘* But 
then, you see I have so much to do—always at 
work; and when one works always, why, you 
know one amuses one’s self very well.’’ 

** And what do you work at, mademoiselle ?”’ 

** Je suis enlumineuse,’’ replied ’Lena, glancing 
at a little side-table, where lay a mass of draw- 
ings, rough sketches, and colored figures decked 
in all rainbow tints. ‘I illustrate works of fancy,” 
she added, putting back her head, and casting down 
her eyes with an air of mock pedantry. 

** Mademoiselle !’’ the old man ejaculated, with 
a gaze of sudden interest, ‘‘ you illustrate works! 
that is, you, by your pencil, embody in tangible 
forms the glorious imaginations which the author 
shadows forth in words; you transfer ideas into 
things; you materialize mind—in fact, you illus- 
trate authors !”” 

Another laugh from *Lena. 

““Oh yes! I represent all the ideas of Blue 
Beard while he holds his wife’s hair in one hand 
and his scimitar in the other; and show all the 
glorious imaginations of Tom Thumb when he 
was riding on the butterfly’s back, and transfer 
his ideas into form when he is swallowed by the 
cow with the thistle to which he was tied.’ 

The little old man had rested his joined hands 
on the table; he was gazing across it full into 
the sparkling eyes of the pretty enlumineuse, as if 
lost in amaze, and unable to think whether her 

account of the bent of her genius were sober mat- 
ter-of-fact or not. 
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‘* Mais enfin,’’ said he at length, ‘* you are con- 
nected with literature, mademoiselle?”’ 

** Sans doute,’’ replied ’Lena, assuming a coun- 
tenance as grave, “‘ since I have just illustrated 
the story of Mother Goose.”’ 

** Well, mademoiselle, and I also, I have never 
renounced my penchant for literature; I am no 
longer by profession a writing-master, I am an 
author only. 1 have been so for many years, 
even while I retained the former profession ; but 
now, mademoiselle, now I follow only the glori- 
ous career of an author.” 

** Indeed !’’ was ’Lena’s response—‘‘ Monsieur 
Célestine auteur !”’ and she made him a little bow 
of salutation across the table. ‘‘ Ah! it is a 
charming title. Your name is then renowned, 
and I, here so retired from the world, I have 
never heard of it, not even when I carried home 
to the publishers my illuminations.’’ 

‘* Mademoiselle, such is the fate of genius,” 
replied Célestine rather mournfully. ‘‘ Not that 
I mean to pretend, no—but after death, ah !’’ ex- 
claimed the little old man, clasping his hands, and 
throwing up his eyes in an ecstasy of real devo- 
tion—‘** ah! we may say, in more senses than 
one, that after death comes glory !”’ 

‘Then, in fact, you have published ?’’ said 
*Lena. 

** Mademoiselle, I have wished to publish.” 

se Oh 999 

** It is true: yes, I have wished to publish ; 
but something —I know not what—we should not 
be rash ; the ancients recommended deliberation ; 
and, besides, the taste of our age is trivial. Yes, 
it must be confessed it is trivial ; it has opened a 
career for you, mademoiselle—that is natural ; but 
to me, you see—to me, it is not suited ; one must 
wait. I wish to have all my manuscripts ready 
for the press ; but I do not, in fact, expect to see 
them published during my life; but after my 
death ” 

“ Ah! that is noble!’ said little "Lena, in a 
state of exaltation. ‘‘ You would wish the book- 
sellers, or, in short, any one in the world, to ben- 
efit by your labors, if you yourself never can do 
so; but, meantime, if you do not print, my dear 
Monsieur Célestine, what do you do ?”’ 

** | write.” 

“True ; but you do not teach writing, and if 
you do not sell your writings *”’ 

** Ah! c'est vrai, c’est vrai !”’ said the poor lit- 
tle man, shrugging his shoulders with a rather 
woful lock. ‘* Yes, chére demoiselle, there is 
another trial to which genius is subjected in this 
life ; even the noblest, purest, most exalted minds, 
must stoop to think about meat, and drink, and 
fire, and lodging, and all those poor, paltry things, 
which are quite beneath their attention, but which 
it is really hard to do without.” 

‘“* Very hard, indeed,” said ‘Lena, preparing 
herself a little cup of café au Jait, and throwing 
Monsieur Célestine a knowing glance of her 
laughing eye. 

** But then, what is to be done ?’’ he continued. 
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“ What is life for, if talent is not to be employed ; 
if the powers of the mind are to be devoted to 
gaining food and clothing for the body ; or if the 
fingers only are to be employed in writing, when 
the thoughts of the soul are not to be transmitted 
to paper? Ah! dear young lady, it is one thing 
to trace on paper certain characters which other 
hands are to copy and then may destroy, and to 
trace those which you know will live after you, 
which exalt your own soul, and will exalt those 
of your fellow-creatures when yours is in eternity. 
Oh! it is truly different , and when we think of 
this we do not care to sell our writings, we only 
wish to know they will be in print.” 

“« Well,”’ said "Lena, “I rejoice to have met 
you, for I, too, am ambitious of fame ; I, too, 
wish to commence a brilliant career. You will 
sympathize with me, you can advise me. My 
penchant is for the stage—l wish to be an act- 
ress.”” 

The old man started ; he opened his eyes, but 
their expression changed to one like that of fear. 

‘An actress’ You, pretty child! poor little 
orphan! you an actress! Heaven forbid !”’ 

“ What !”’ cried "Lena, ‘* would you discourage 
met You say we must follow the bent of our 
genius, the force of our inspirations.” 

“True. Genius is a noble thing ; and genius 
will sometimes take the direction of the stage,”’ 
said the old man, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but then as 

“ Yes, yes,”’ ’Lena interrupted, ‘‘ my genius 
has quite run on the stage long since. Why, see 
now, Monsieur Célestine, ever since I began to 
illuminate I longed to act; in fact, you know it 
was acting on paper instead of acting on the 
boards ; and I am sure I should have performed 
Beauty and the Beast a hundred times over if I 
had had any one to take the part of the Beast— 
that good Dupré, certainly, might have made a 
very good Beast. I drew Monsieur Beast walk- 
ing away from the supper-table the other day, 
saying—* Will you be my wife, Beauty?’ and 
Beauty, sitting at the table, says—‘ No, Beast.’”’ 
And ’Lena’s little nose actually looked some de- 
grees more retroussé. 

“Do you allude to Monsieur Dupré pére? 
mademoiselle,’’ demanded the old man. 

‘No; to Monsieur Dupré fils.”’ 

‘“* And would Monsieur Dupré fils perform his 
part to the satisfaction of Beauty if he said— 
‘ Will you be my wife t’”? asked Célestine. 

"Lena burst out laughing. 

“Oh! T assure you, so far as that part goes, 
he has rehearsed it many a time ; but it won’t do 
—poor Dupré is nothing in the world but a gro- 
cer. Bah! to sell plums and sugar—to be a 
grocer’s wife! No, Beast, no !”’ 

“ But Beauty took the Beast after all, madem- 
oiselle.”’ 

‘* But the Beast changed into a prince.”’ 

“Not until she loved him. Ah, it was her| 
love turned the Beast into a beautiful prince.” 
"Lena looked down and smiled. 

“C'est égal, monsieur,”’ she said, after a pause, | 
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“* my beast must remain a beast forever. You see 
my inclination is for the theatre ; I long for éclat. 
Only think, to appear in public, to be applauded 
by crowds, to wear such charming costumes, to 
perform such various parts, to hear a young noble- 
man declare his adoration, to feel one’s self a 
princess! Oh, yes! I must follow my inspira- 
tion. I have dreamed of this while illuminating 
Le petit Poucet! Look you here,” and, jumping 
from the table, she ran to fetch a little colored 
daub of a great butterfly, with the wonderful Tom 
Thumb on its back. ‘‘ There! to soar about like 
le petit Poucet, that is my fancy, and not to be the 
wife of a grocer.” 

‘** But, mademoiselle, petit Poucet got a sad 
fall ; you know the spider’s breath put an end to 
his career, Ah, chére demoiselle! the world is 
often like the spider’s breath to the ardent spirit, 
the aspiring mind, the feeling heart of youth !”’ 

**So you would discourage me !’’ "Lena, with 
evident disappointment, answered. ‘I thought 
that you, who felt the fire of genius yourself, 


_ would rather promote it in another.”’ 


“Ah!” eried Célestine, “ it is a noble thing 
to be called to the aid of Genius, to fan that 
sacred flame which is not destined to expire with 
the mortal breath: but then, in fact, the good 
grocer, mademoiselle, what would he say to your 
following what you consider your voeation ?”’ 

*Lena laughed, but she colored also, and looked 
a little saddened. 

‘* Ma foi!” she cried, “ he would say I was 
not fit to be a grocer’s wife, that is all ; but I can 
do without him if I can only be on the stage.”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ it is an 
honor to be asked for advice, but it is sometiines 
difficult to give it, and it is sometimes more diffi- 
cult to get it taken when given. I will, however, 
tell you my sentiments. After mature considera- 
tion, it appears to me that the married state is not 
friendly to the exercise of genius, seeing that 
varieties of cares, occupations, and relationships, 
tend to prevent that absorption of the mental facul- 
ties which is necessary to the production of great 
works, and the sacred fire of genius grows dim in 
the distractions of domestic life. Ideas may take 
root in the busy scenes of the world, but they 
must be matured in retirement and abstraction ; 


therefore, mademoiselle, after many years’ consid- 


eration, | have formed an opinion that I am not 
now disposed to change, namely, that the single 
state of existence is that most propitious to the 
human genius. I cannot, therefore, advise you 
not to incline to the same, although it appears 
that Monsieur Dupré fils is of a different opinion, 
and although it may be possible that, during the 
lifetime of Monsieur Dupré pére, you, while re- 
siding under his roof, may, by the influence of 
propinquity, have been the cause of strengthening 
that prejudice. Ido not, then, combat your dis- 
inclination to the marriage state, nor to the par- 
ticular one of a grocer’s wife. You wish to 
devote your genius to higher pursuits. Good! 
but, chére demoiselle, it is certain that your 
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genius, which first shewed itself in illustrating 
fairy tales, took the direction of the stage from 
that simple accident. Now you have, by another 
accident, the accident merely of a meeting in the 
flower-market on the quay, and buying a pot of 
violets, been brought into contact with a kindred 
spirit, into communion with a mind that appreci- 
ates the sacred fire which glows within your own. 
Now, may not the path of literature invite you, 
and draw you from the more glittering, but less 
noble, one to which your fancy has inclined ?”’ 

*Lena kept looking steadfastly at the speaker, 
but was evidently mystified as to his meaning. 

‘* If I were to read you daily a portion of my 
works, my child,”’ continued the old man—*‘ I 
have more than thirty manuscripts quite prepared 
for the press, but which I am sure will never be 
put to press during my life-time—-if I were to 
read them to you your genius would, I think, be 
led to those pursuits in which I have spent the 
greater part of my existence.” 

‘* Ah! good Monsieur Célestine, your genius 
is not at all like mine—the sacred fire in your 
breast burns quite in another manner,”’ said ’Lena. 
** Mine is only like a lucifer matech—it will strike 
fire and be out in a moment; besides, I have no 
patience. I fear not even your thirty manuscripts 
would make me content to wait till after my death 
in order to please the world and to be admired.”’ 

Célestine heaved a sigh, and shook his head ; 
he thought there was something wrong, something 
that required correction in this young mind, but 
he knew not exactly how to set about the correc- 
tion ; and, alas! it was a fearful risk to leave it 
to correct itself. 

** At least, mademoiselle, you have studied the 
drama ; you have imbibed the spirit of our dra- 
matic poets ; you are familiar with Racine, Vol- 
taire a 

‘‘ That may be supposed,’’ "Lena interrupted ; 
** but, monsieur, my taste is quite a natural one : 
and, besides, it is solely for comedy, and for the 
comic opera. Vive l’opéra comique !—ah! voila 
ce que j'aime !”’ 

‘* Here is what you love, Mademoiselle "Lena! 
—but have you really said so?’’ cried a rather 
comie voice at the door; and there, peeping 
through it, appeared a curly black head, and very 
sufficiently good-looking face. 

Lena uttered a pretty, affected little ery, 
jumped up, and, turning her back on the door, 
hid her laughing countenance in her open hands, 
and stood exactly as if she were performing a 
part on the boards. 

‘Monsieur Dupré fils,”’ she said in a whisper, 
intended for the old man; and, in what is called 
a play-house whisper, added, for the amusement 
of the other, ‘‘ Ah, he is here, he has heard me 
—I have betrayed myself!” 

The young grocer entered quite into the spirit 
of the scene, pretending, and perhaps not finding 
it difficult to pretend, to take the declaration of 
her love as if addressed to himself; and ’Lena, 
though at last she protested that he overacted his 
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part, and though she played her own with a vast 
deal of coquetry, gave the wondering little old 
man good reason to imagine that her ‘“ No, 
Beast!’’ might be by no means so emphatic as 
she had just pronounced it. He stared at the 
young actors, and began to doubt whether the 
genius of the pretty enlumineuse was altogether 
unsuited to a grocer’s wife. 

The old man and the young lover went away 
together : the former felt a beam of social love 
shine into his solitary heart; he thought he had 
found a kindred mind in that of Mademoiselle 
*Lena. Many a time he had sought a literary 
acquaintance, but always met a rebuff, or, on ac- 
quaintanee, a disappointment : authors and their 
works are not always alike, more than parents 
and children. Now he had found this girl of 
genius and talent who would appreciate him, look 
up to him; it was the commencement of his so- 
cial existence. He had something external to 
think of ; he had found something to interest him 
beyond the reveries of his own drowsy yet still 
working brain. 

** And this Mademoiselle ’Lena,’’ he said, as 
he walked along with the young grocer, ‘‘ she is 
a very promising genius.”’ 

‘*A promising genius! Pooh! we don’t want 
genius! She is a very charming girl; a sweet, 
dear, good little creature.” 

** She may make a good actress.”’ 

** Actress! parbleu! are you mad, monsieur? 
—you mean a good wife! Yes, that she will. 
I love her, 1 have loved her all my life; and, 
despite her coquetry, I believe she loves me in 
her heart: but she never told me so. Ciel! what 
I would give to hear her say it! And I could 
make her happy too, keep her comfortable—she 
should have done with her fairy-tale pictures for- 
ever. Yes, I feel it, I know it, 1 could make 
“Lena happy !”’ 

** And she?’’ said the little old man, peering 
up his inquiring eyes into those of young Dupré, 
‘and she, think you she could make you happy '” 

‘She? oh!’’ and the young grocer, stretch- 
ing forth both his arms to their full extent, let 
them fall across his breast, pressing it with a fer- 
vid clasp for his sole response. 

‘* Happiness !’’ muttered the old man to him- 
self—‘* happiness! ought it to be sacrificed to 
fame, or to what we call the good of others! is 
not the last sometimes a name for the first? "Lena 
can do no good on the stage—’Lena can make 
others happy without fame.”’ 

The acquaintance of the little old man and the 
young enlumineuse progressed rapidly. He was 
proud to reclaim his pupil, and believed her now 
to be his literary protégée; she, solitary and un- 
protected, was pleased with his harmless charac- 
ter and amused with his originality. He heard 
her recite, he wished to give her lessons in decla- 
mation after the manner of the ancients ; but "Lena 
was disappointed; he did not encourageher taste 
for the stage, and he mortified her vanity by 
doubting her talents for it. She had too much 
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lightness of heart, perhaps too much levity of 
mind, to listen to his’ reasonings. She began to 
weary of them, and sometimes she was out when 
he had climbed up the one hundred and forty 
steps. On such occasions there was fastened out- 
side her door a little piece of paper bearing the 
words, Flle est sortie. 

But one day the tired visitor perceived that the 
writing was not ’Lena’s ; he was too good a critic 
of that art not to see that it was in a bolder and 
better hand—a masculine hand ; and stopping to 





examine it he heard voices in her room—they 
were acting a play; he heard it quite plain. 

Monsieur Célestine retired, not a little dis- 
pleased with the pretty en/umineuse for excluding | 
him. He was too much offended to go to the 
sixth story very soon again; but he could not 
retain his resentment, "Lena had become almost | 
necessary to him. He left the thirtieth serial | 
of his thirty manuscripts, and went forth to see | 
once more his interesting literary pupil. But the | 
pretty en/umineuse was gone—actually gone ; there | 
was no Elle est sortie on the deor, the words in 
great letters were, @ Louer. Mademoiselle ’Lena 
had left her lodgings; no one could tell where | 
she had gone. She was gone—voilé tout. Cé- 
lestine naturally sought her at the house of Dupré 
fils ; but the young grocer looked as sad as him- 
self, and echoed his words— 

** What has become of Mademoiselle ’Lena?’’ 

Weeks passed away, and that question re- 
mained unanswered. Célestine began to think 
of the lively little girl as of a sunbeam that broke 
on his wintry day, and caused its absence to be 
more felt by its brief presence. As for Dupré 
fils he kept his thoughts to himself. 


SCENE ll. 


A bright spring day had come. Oh, it was so 
bright, so redolent of youth and hope, and the 
promise of all good, it made even the heart of the 
little old man to sing for joy! He walked round 
the Chateau d’Ean, and surveyed the second-rate 
flower-market of Paris. All flowers of the sea- 
son were there, and some which were made to 
blossom out of their season. He aspired only to 
a pot of violet; one was there: he demanded the 
price. Alas, it was a sou dearer and not a bit 
better than the violets on the Quai aux Fleurs ! 

“Chose inentendue!”’ cries the little man, in 
some indignation. 

‘“* Permit me to present it to you, monsieur,”’ 
says a sweet, but rather conceited little voice, 
beside him. 

He turned ; there was "Lena. She had just 
bought a budding rose-tree. He gazed: yes, it 
was her face, but not her dress—not her simple 
ait. The brown merino robe, the coquettish cap, 
the smart little apron, were changed for a more 
ambitious attire. 

** Mademoiselle ’Lena!’’ cried the little old 
man, swinging his hat down to the ground, but 
raising his eyes to the fine ribands of her bonnet, 





| know, generally, in the world. 
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and drawing them down to the delicately-clothed 
foot that peeped forth from her robe & volants. 

** Monsieur,”’ replied “Lena, inclining affected- 
ly in return to his salutation. 

** Mademoiselle, where are you?’ cried the 
little old man. 

“* Me voici,” replied "Lena, inclining again. 

** Mais enfin, where, where do you lodge ? 
is no longer on the sixth story.” 

** No, it is on the third,”’ said "Lena, smiling, 
with her usual arehness; * 


It 


one descends, you 
But will you 
come and see where I am, since you cannot see 


'me here ?”’ 


‘** Not see you! Ah, mademoiselle, mademoi- 
| selle, you make me a cruel reproach! But par- 
| don me, how is one to know, to understand, since 
they have abolished faith in the fairies? You 
lodge on the third ; you wear a bonnet, a hand- 
some robe @ volants, and you buy a budding rose- 
tree in the flower-market on the Boulevard, in- 
stead of a pot of violets on the Quai aux Fleurs!” 

** All that is easily explained, my dear profes- 


| sor of writing—pardon me, my dear Mr. Author,”’ 


*Lena answered. ‘* I am no longer enlwmineuse ; 
I am an actress. But will you carry my rose- 
tree, and come home with me as you did after 
our first flower-market rencontre ?”’ 

** Ah, willingly, with the greatest possible 
happiness !*’ cried the old man, with difficulty 
raising the flower-pot in his arms. 

‘It is too heavy, pray don’t mind it,” said 
*Lena. 

** Mademoiselle, any burden borne in your ser- 
vice must be light,’’ was the reply. 

*Lena smiled and walked on, the little old man 
hobbling beside her, and murmuring to himself, 
** Actress! actress!’? But he could not get be- 
yond that first idea implanted in his brain. *Lena 
ushered him into a pretty apartment, consisting of 
two rooms—one a small salon, furnished with 
some taste and a good deal] of display. 

‘Is it possible?”? asked Célestine, looking 
round as if awaking from a dream, before he took 
the arm-chair she offered him. ‘‘ An actress! 
Why, mademoiselle, it was only the other day 
you discovered your genius, and now to bring it 
before the public! I don’t understand that. I 
have not published my first work yet, and it is 
more than thirty years since 

‘* Since you discovered yours,” ’Lena broke in. 
** Yes, that is probable; but, monsieur, some 
fruits gain flavor by keeping, and some turn to de- 
cay ; your genius is of the first, mine of the latter 
order. 1 must use mine while it is fresh—green, 
perhaps, they would call it; but yours may be 
kept till 

An almost imperceptible lifting of her pretty 
shoulders finished a speech too saucy for the grav- 
ity of the little old man’s comprehension. 

‘But, mademoiselle, in fact, where are you? 
—that is to say, where are you engaged, or do 
you but jest?” 
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** Nothing is more certain,”’ said "Lena; ‘‘ and 
there is an entrée for you to my theatre this even- 
ing. I have actually made my début. I have 
been so fortunate as to meet with a patron’’—and 
the girl slightly colored—‘‘ one who encouraged 
my talent, who gave me his interest. I met him 
some time ago when I was showing the book- 
seller my illustrations. So, in short, I played at 
a private theatre with which that gentleman was 
connected ; and then he got me an engagement 
with a manager ; it is a very good one. I am the 
fashion now—Mademoiselle de Lys, the pretty 
young délutante'’ You have seen me, without 
doubt, on the placards and handbills?”’ 

** And you are Mademoiselle de Lys !’’ cried 
the old man, stupefied with wonder. 

*Lena curtsied. 

** 1 was always fond of flowers, you know; so 
when I had to choose a name for my début I chose 
that. But come and see me act, I must go to a 
rehearsal now.” 

The old man descended the stairs. 

‘Precocious, precocious!’’ he murmured to 
himself; ‘‘if she had studied, thought, felt, be- 
fore she acted! But she has genius, life, a pretty 
person, and youth. This will give temporary 
éclat, at least.” 

The doors of the theatre no sooner opened | 
than old Célestine entered them and secured a| 
good place; it was one of the small theatres of 
Paris. Mademoiselle de Lys appeared as a farm- | 
er’s daughter. She was dressed with a charming | 





simplicity which highly became her; she was} 
young, unsophisticated, and from the class of the | 


people. They were more disposed to be pleased 
than to criticize; she looked so pretty, so fresh 
and piquante, with her native color heightened by 
modesty and pleasure. Her faltering was thought 
delightful ; her faults were imputed to timidity, 
and were applauded. Some harsher souls sent 
forth a few groans, but the applause prevailed. 
Poor Célestine, in spite of his prejudices, felt 
proud of his pupil; he had certainly given her 
lessons in writing, and he thought he had taught 
her elocution. When the curtain fell he hurried 
out to meet her. He saw her coming along the 
passage, looking the very representative of self- 
complacent happiness ; her rosy cheeks more deep- 
ly blushing, her cherry lips opening with an 
elated smile. But “Lena was not alone, and the 
little old man felt a pang in his very heart when 
he saw the face that leaned over her shoulder, 
and overheard the words of adulation that were 
whispered in her ear. 

** That fine gentleman is her patron,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘* Poor "Lena! poor child! she would 
be better without one!” 

Mademoiselle de Lys started at the abrupt salu- 
tation of the shabbily-dressed old man who pre- 
sented himself before her. Looking at her patron 
she said— 

“This is Monsieur Célestine, the celebrated 





author.”’ 
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Oh, how the last words tingled in the ears of 
the poor old man! for how many weary days did 
they repay him! ‘‘Célestine the celebrated au- 
thor!” He dreamed that they would be spoken 
after his death, but not in his life. ’Lena’s con- 
science gave a twinge; she wished to make her 
poor friend great, lest his acquaintance should 
make her little, in the estimation of the finer man 
who attended her to the fiacre that was to convey 
her home. So she dropped back, and holding 
Célestine by his hand, desired him to come and 
congratulate her the next day at dinner. 

He went home well pleased. ’Lena, he thought, 
had great natural talent, but it was uncultivated ; 
she wanted taste and experience. She would 
succeed in simple pieces and low characters, but 
if the flattery of her patron should make her 
aspire to others, then, said Célestine, “‘ she is 
lost.”” 

The ¢éte-d-téte dinner was delightful. “Lena 
talked, laughed, danced, sung, and acted, for the 
sole benefit of the little old man; but more than 
this did she charm him by sitting patiently while 
he read more than a dozen pages of his many 
manuscripts, not one word of which she compre- 
hended. True, she was mentally rehearsing her 
part for her next appearance ; it was one she had 
long desired to fill, and her patron had got it 
assigned to her. It was the principal character 
in the piece, that of a princess; her costume was 
to be brilliant. Poor little ‘Lena’s head was 
nearly giddy. Her sager friend shook his; in 
his opinion, the style of the farmer's daughter 
was more adapted to her than that of royalty. But 
Mademoiselle de Lys assumed her grand airs, 
gave him a card of entrée, and said, Nous verrons. 

** And Monsieur Dupré,”’ said Célestine, think- 
ing perhaps of her patron, “‘ is he never to have 
any part in the drama '—not even to act the Beast, 
though the Beauty plays hers so well ?’’ 

** Ah, that poor Dupré!” cried ’Lena, affect- 
edly. ‘* Here, you shall take him also an entrée ; 
and you may tell him I shall make too good a 
princess to make a grocer’s wife.”’ 

Célestine took the card—which, in fact, he had 
wished to get, and posted off to the young grocer. 

** Well, my friend,”’ said he, ‘* have you heard 
of Mademoiselle de Lys?” 

“The young actress who does not rouge!” 
said Dupré, rather gloomily. ‘‘ Yes, I have heard 
of her ; but that does not interest me.”’ 

“No! Have you heard of Mademoiselle 
*Lena?”’ 

“*Lena! Speak—what—is she—married!” 

‘** Well, "Lena is Mademoiselle de Lys. It is 
so, and there is a card of entrée to see her next 
Thursday. She sent it to you.” 

“* What did she say!’ asked Dupré, leaning 
against the drawers behind him, as if struck mo- 
tionless with amazement. 

“« She said,’’ replied the simple old man, “‘ that 
I might tell you you would see she made too good 
a princess ever to make a grocer’s wife.” 
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Dupré held a large paper of coffee in his hands ; 
he sprung forward in an impulse of passion, and 
dashed it on the counter. 

“Tell her, in return,’”’ he cried, ‘‘ that so I 
fling from me every thought of an actress-wife ; 
tell her I despise her trade far more than she 
does mine !”’ 

How long his speech or his message continued 
the astonished old man knew not, for the singular 
waste of coffee wholly absorbed him; he busied 
himself in gathering into a paper the odoriferous 
grains which were scattered about. 

** There, monsieur, there is your entrée; and 
see, I have gathered up all this coffee.” 

“Throw both in the street,’’? growled Dupré. 

“Parbleu! the man is mad. Ah! true he is 
in love. Strange thing love!— intellect dis- 
ordered. Ah!” muttered old Célestine, sweeping 
the brown berries into his paper. ‘1 have an 
opinion, Monsieur Dupré—it may not be original, 
there is little originality in the world; but I have 
an opinion that an author's style is greatly formed 
by the beverage on which he writes. I think all 
authors should drink coffee ;’’ and the little old 
man, having swept in all the berries the paper 
would hold, folded it up, and conveying it into his 
coat pocket, said—‘* So you will not go to see 
Mademoiselle de Lys?’ 

‘* Mademoiselle de Fiddlestick !”’ cried the young 
grocer. ‘* Yes, I will go, that I may hiss her off 
the stage. Tell her so if she asks you.” 

The little old man gazed on Dupré as if he saw 
him at once transformed into a demon. 

‘* Monsieur,”’ he said, solemnly, “if you uttered 
one hiss for Mademoiselle Lena, the serpent’s 
sting would be left in your breast forever. Yes,”’ 
he continued, with the earnestness that made him 
unconscious of speaking to any one but himself, 
** yes, to genius, condemnation is exquisite pain ; 





‘He told me to say he would go to hiss you 
off the stage, mademoiselle ; but that was a bad 
thought—it was anger—he will not do it.” 

*Lena turned very pale. 

** Monsieur Célestine,”’ she said, “‘is it true? 
was he so base, so mean, so spiteful?’ Ah!” she 
cried, dropping on a chair, ‘if he were to hiss 
me! if he were to carry out his wicked thought!" 

Célestine was sorry he had been so literal ; he 
assured the young actress that her angry lover had 
only spoken in the first burst of vexation, and had 
already come to a better mind. He succeeded in 
calming her; and, waving her adieu, she left him 
with a restored countenance. 

At an early hour on Thursday evening, Mon- 
sieur Célestine repaired by appointment to the 
house of the young grocer, in order to have a cup 
of his favorite beverage before going to the spec- 
tacle. While sipping some of the excellent café 
noir which he believed to be essential to authors, 
and gravely propounding his opinion as to its 
effects on the style of their writings, Dupré stood 
before him with his large eyes fastened on his face, 
as if intently listening to his dreamy discourse, but 
suddenly stretching forth his hands, he laid them 
on the old man’s shoulders, causing him to lean 
backwards, until his whole attention was roused, 
and his face directed fully to the agitated one of 
his young host. 

** Monsieur Célestine,”’ said Dupré, ‘* you know 
*Lena—have you influence with her?’’ 

‘* Ye—es—yes, undoubtedly yes,’’ he answered, 
gaining conviction of the fact as he spoke. ‘‘ But, 
Monsieur Dupré, it is only the influence which 
mind can possess over mind; only the influence 
which mature genius can have over immature ; 
that is all, monsieur. She listens to my manu- 
scripts with great delight and benefit. I never 
read them to any one else now, for it is only after 


to an aspirant to fame, public reprobation is an in- | death 


curable wound ; therefore, it is wisdom to refrain 


| 
| 
| 


** Monsieur Célestine,’’ cried Dupré, in a voice 


from coming before that mighty censor, the ped) that terrified the little old man, who began to fear 
lic, until the tomb intervenes between us and its | “he had grown jealous, * if you have influence wih 
praise or blame; when flattery cannot elate, or | | that girl, save her!’’ and he released the old man’s 


condemnation appall—then, yes then 


went on in a lower voice, until sinking into the | 


habits of his solitude he mumbled almost inward- | 
ly the concluding words—* then is the time to 
publish !”? and so saying, he walked out of the 


grocer’s shop, his thoughts again busy with his| i 


thirty manuscripts. 

“‘And what did Monsieur Dupré say to you?” 
asked "Lena, with some curiosity. 

Célestine, who had a child-like habit of repeat- 
ing facts just as they were, answered without 
hesitation— 

“He threw a great bag of coffee on the coun- 
ter, and scattered it all about, and told me to tell 
you he would fling an actress-wife from him in 
like manner.” 

“Ha!” *Lena ejaculated, and changed coun- 
tenance. ‘* Why will he go to see me, then, if 
he is so furious *’’ she demanded again. ‘‘ Did he 
send no other message !”’ 





* he | shoulders with a jerk that nearly upset him. 


‘** You think, then,’’ he said, hesitating, ‘* you 
‘perhaps think that she has mistaken her voca- 
tion?” 

** Vocation! yes, if you will, she has mistaken 
it. Her vocation is in my house—in my heart ; 
her vocation is to make others happy, to be happy, 
to die happy; to die on the bosom of love, or to 
weep happy tears over the cold heart that loved 
her; the vocation of her loving heart is to be the 
centre of a fond circle who will call her wife, 
mother, friend, or mistress; not to be the poor, 
mercenary puppet of an exhibition; not to be a 
creature admired, followed, and flattered for a 
month or a year, and left to die neglected and for- 
gotten.”” 

Poor Célestine was much struck by this burst 
of feeling; and his ever-working mind rapidly 
followed out the ideas Dupré’s speech presented. 

“My friend,” he said, ‘‘1 believe, now, that 
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Mademoiselle "Lena would be happier as a gro- 
cer’s wife than she ever will be in her career of 
Princess.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!’ cried Dupré, with a kindling 
countenance. ‘*‘ Now you speak like a man of 
sense. Keep to that, now; use your influence 
with her; get her off the stage ; teach her to see 
her true vocation; then—no matter, you shall 
write on coffee al] the days of your life, at all 
events.” 

** Monsieur Dupré,’’ answered Célestine, “1 
have seen the snares that must beset a girl of ge- 
nius in such a career as she has chosen. I recom- 
mended to her, in preference, the less noisy and 
more honorable one which I have myself aimed to 
pursue as a man of letters. 1 will do your wish, 
I will try to save her; not for the sake of the 
coffee you promise—although I consider it a pub- 
lic duty for authors to drink coffee—but because | 
love her as my child.” 

They were in good time at the theatre, and got 
a front seat parterre. Dupré never spoke; the 
little old man soliloquized till the curtain rose and 
discovered the Princess sitting in state. Then the 
young grocer took one long gaze at his former sim- 
ple love. Under other circumstances the scene 
might have afforded him a hearty laugh. The 
assumption of regal state by "Lena Marbout re- 
minded him of the mock dignity of early days, 
when they played at kings and queens together. 
But he was close enough to the stage to see plain- 
ly the pretty, coquettish, but every-day features, 
which had so long been mingled with his household 
dreams, which had presented themselves before 
him in all the arrangements of his little ménage 
—when he fancied he saw the little refroussé nose 
looking more retroussé at some of his bachelor 
proceedings, and the pretty smiling mouth smiling 
more complacently at others; a sigh or groan 
burst from his very heart as he saw all these 
household visions end in the scene before him; 
the Princess was forgotten—his lost love filled his 
thoughts. 

Old Célestine was differently employed; the 
Princess alone occupied him. 

** Bah! bah!’’ he murmured to himself, ‘* how 
badly she walks! ah, how her arms fall! what a 
want of dignity in her gestures! how awkwardly 
she turns! her long train will get under her feet! 
Chut ! she is caught in it! Eh! there she stands 
with it wrapt round her feet just like a cat in her 
tail! Parbleu! she can’t move! bah! they hiss, 
she can’t run to meet her lover! Oh, “Lena! oh, 
Mademoiselle de Lys! bah! they hiss again. See, 
see, her lover has to disentangle her. Savages, 
how they groan !”’ 

Hisses and groans, indeed, heeame vociferous. 
Dupré had never looked up at the Princess since 
he first recognized “Lena Marbout; that noise 
aroused him. He beheld the unfortunate Princess 
fall before him, her long train exactly describing 
the circle of the cat's tail about her feet; but the 
unexpected storm of hisses deprived her of energy 
and thought ; she stood there, her arms straight 





down by her sides, her eyes fixed, in a trembling 
and imploring gaze, upon the audience, and, as 
Dupré thought, more especially upon himself. He 
started up at what he considered her appeal ; he 
never thought of answering disapprobation with 
applause; had he clapped, the terrified actress 
would have ‘seen him, and might have taken cour- 
age; but he turned to the audience, clenched his 
hands, and shook them, with a display of glitter- 
ing teeth, at the pit, the boxes, and gallery, as if 
defying to mortal combat the whole armament of 
hissers, whose clamor, in spite of the threatening 
teeth and hands, increased in volume, until when 
the hero of the piece unwound the twining train 
from the feet of the Princess, waiking round and 
round her with it raised in his hand, the uproar 
became immense ; the royal lady, with a look of 
anguish, extended her rosy arms, and clasped her 
hands ; the young grocer, boiling with rage, turned 
and did the same. 

‘4 moi, ’Lena!”’ he cried aloud; ‘* & moi!” 
but the curtain dropped as he uttered the words, 
and hid Mademoiselle de Lys from the public for- 
ever. 

** She is lost !’’ cried the little old man in a 
tone of despair. 

** She is saved !’’ said Dupré, in one of emo- 
tion, but yet of joy. ‘Dieu merci! Diew merci! 
they shall see her no more, all those horrid eyes, 
all those horrid faces. Blessed curtain! 1 shall 
love you forever.”’ 

** Poor "Lena! poor child!’ murmured Céles- 
tine, ‘*‘ she cannot survive. No; genius unrecog- 
nized by the world, rebuked by the multitude, 
must hide its head and die; therefore it is better 
that the tomb should stand between us and our 
fame—that our works should not be known 
till *; 

** We will mect her as she comes out,”’ said 
Dupré. ‘* Now is the time to try your influence ; 
we will go home with her; she will be softened 
now. She will feel she has mistaken her voca- 
tion; we will convince her she will make a bet- 
ter grocer’s wife than a princess.” 

They went round to the door by which the 
luckless actress must come out. They had hardly 
taken a place beside the pillar, when a private 
caléche drew up to the door, and the next moment 
Mademoiselle de Lys appeared, leaning on her pa- 
tron’s arm, her head bowed down and almost resting 
on it. He put his arm round her waist, as if to 
support her drooping figure. Dupré darted for- 
ward, and caught her other hand. ‘Lena looked 
up at him, shuddered, and with a repulsive move- 
ment snatching away her hand, eried, in a tone 
of more anger than seemed compatible with her 
nearly fainting state— 

‘Serpent! have you not already hissed forth 
your venom to your satisfaction ?”’ 

Stupefied, Dupré stood rooted to the spot; the 
step was thrown up—’Lena and her patron had 
driven off before either the young grocer or the 
old man could begin to think what this was all 
about. 
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“JT know what it is,” said Célestine then; 
“she thought you incited all this uproar against 
her, because you know you said you would hiss 
her off the stage.’’ 

** And did you tell her so?’’ said Dupré, turn- 
ing fiercely to him. 

‘** You told me to do so,” the old man answered. 
But be easy, we will tell her the truth to-mor- 
row.” 

‘She is not worth the trouble she gives me,” 
said Dupré, now seriously offended, and the more 
angry at "Lena because he felt he had been wrong 
himself, and thought she had cause to be dis- 
pleased with him. ‘* Any man but myself would 
have given her up long ago. But was there not 
some one with her to-night? I saw no one but 
her. yet I think some one led her out.”’ 

‘‘ It was her patron,”’ replied Célestine ; ‘* he 
got into the carriage with her.” 

“Her patron! Ah!’? And Dupré mused with 
a gloomy countenance. ‘* Well, Monsieur Céles- 
tine, we will go and see Lena together in the 
morning ; you know I did not hiss.”’ 

‘Oh, 1 know it!” 

And they supped together, and parted to meet 
in the morning. 


In the morning they met. They went to the 


house of Boulevard St. Martin, and rang the! 


bell ; the door as usual opened invisibly. The 
third story was reached, and the bell of ’Lena’s 
apartment rung. There was no answer, and no 
one appeared. At last there came down the old 
woman who had the charge of the whole house. 
Célestine asked for Mademoiselle de Lys, for Dupré 
would not use the name, and that of "Lena was 
not known. The old woman had applied a key 
to the lock before they spoke. 

“I thought you wanted the apartment,” she 
said. ‘* Mademoiselle de Lys has given it up.” 

As she spoke the door opened. It was empty 
of all living things. 

‘** Where has she gone *”’ demanded Dupré. 

“How can I tell, monsieur’ She sent and 
paid her rent up early this morning, though it is 
not due for more than a month to come.”’ 

“Tell me where she is gone,”’ Dupré repeated 
more loudly. 

‘* Monsieur seems to think it possible to know 
where all the actresses in Paris go to,’’ replied 
the old woman, looking at Célestine, as if she 
though he must be more reasonable. ‘* Perhaps 
she is gone to the provinces; perhaps she is gone 
toa more modest lodging—she failed last night, 
they say; perhaps she has got a protector.” 

Dupré almost knocked the old woman down, 
and rushed out of the salon into the chambre a 


, 


coucher, thinking "Lena might be concealed there ;| 


it, too, was empty. Célestine poked about on the 
mantlepiece and cheffonier in search of a card of 
address, but there was none; nor could any fur- 
ther tidings be learned of Mademoiselle de Lys 


than that she had paid up her rent and given up 
her lodgings. 


Their inquiries after "Lena Marbout were as 
unsuccessful. Neither the one nor the other were 
to be found or heard of. 


SCENE THE LAST. 


The flower-market on the Place de Madeleine 
was as brilliant as the flower-market of the Made- 
leine ought to be. Camelias, myrtles, oranges, 
expanded their delicate or fragrant blossoms ; and 
between the lovely ranks marched our little old 
man, his hands joined behind his back, his stick 
held across it, his head moving from side to side, 





like an admirer amid the beauties of a ball-room, 
uncertain where to give his preference. ‘The 
| truth was the little old man was afraid to make 
| advances, for common flowers on the Place de la 
| Madeleine were as rare as common people, and 
dear in proportion. His violet was quite gone, 
|and he speculated on replacing it with a pot of 
mignonette. A smart ca/éche drove up to the en- 
| trance of the flower-market ; an over-dressed young 
lady was handed out by an equally over-dressed 
| footman, who, with a baton in his hand, followed 
| her steps down the alley of flowers. She bought 
_a superb white camelia, on which the poor little 
| man had cast many a glance of admiration, while, 
‘like a humble lover true to a humbler love, he 
looked more tenderly at the modest violet be- 
| neath it. 
_ ‘The lady bent over the flowers; the plumes of 
-her white bonnet hung forward, and, with her 
long drooping curls, concealed her features ; but 
her cheeks were pale, her eyes were dull; and it 
was not until he heard her voice that the little old 
man, with a ery of surprise, exclaimed— 
| ‘***Lena! Mademoiselle de Lys! C'est bien 
vous? N‘est-ce pas?’’ 
"Lena trembled, grew a little paler, but yet 
looked glad. 
** Ah,” she said, ‘* we are fated to meet in the 
flower-markets !”’ 
An appropriate compliment this time failed the 
little old man; the violet, the budding rose, the 
white camelia—all emblems failed him; or ’Lena, 
| wes it that she failed to present to his honest 
mind a corresponding image ? 

** You have come to buy your modest pot of 
| violet, my dear professor ; is it not so?’’ she said. 
_ But the arch pleasantry of her address on the Quai 
/aux Fleurs was gone. 

‘** Yes, mademoiselle—or—madame,”’ said the 
/old man, bowing, with a constrained air, for he 
| felt as if “* Mademoiselle” were no longer ’Lena’s 

title ; ‘‘ yes, 1 am constant to my violet, but there 
‘can be no longer opposition between us. It is 
| not always that one descends in the world, as you 
once said. You, on the contrary, rise too high for 
your friends to follow.” 
| *Lena looked surprised at the bitterness of the 
hee man’s tone; but as she looked in his face her 

eyes became suffused with tears. 

“*My dear professor,’’ she said, forcing a 

smile, that glittered like a rainbow on the over- 
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cast sky, “‘ you are angry with me; but ous description. The little old man sat dow, pre 
Well, perhaps, we both have cause for complaint; |and was absorbed in it. He half arose, move 6) 
will you be friends with me?” to the edge, and looked behind him at its back. gui 

She held out her hand; the old man caught it, | ‘* Marvellous !”’ he ejaculated, and sank into ;; of 
and pressed the tips of her delicate gloves with | with such a sensation of bodily, animal, and mey. im 
his lips. tal enjoyment as he had never felt in the cours: tel! 

** Let me carry your beautiful camelia,” he | of his threescore years. Oh, with coffee and tha jt i 
cried, ‘‘ as I carried your pot of violets, and your | arm-chair what glorious things might not be wri. yel 
budding rose.” ten !—how easy would be the flow of ideas! }\; 

And with bent knees and bent back the little | when was genius born to luxury? His thoug)y; ha 
old man essayed to lift the heavy pot. ’Lena/| reverted to his harsh rush-bottomed chair, his ini. his 
made a sign to the footman, who, with an ill-dis- | stained table—ah, well! after death these wil] |. 
guised sneer, raised the flower and transported it | memorable, precious! A hearty laugh dissipate; 66 
to the carriage. the dreamy soliloquies to which his solitary hal is 

‘* Now, monsieur, the will stands accepted for | accustomed him. It was ’Lena, the pretty enjy. an 
the deed; so enter and come home with me, as|mineuse, who laughed then—it was the young mi 
you did on the former occasions. But will you— | grocer’s love who laughed ; it was not Mademo.- 1: 
can you!”’ ’Lena added, with an almost beseech- | selle de Lys the actress, neither was it the grea W 
ing air. unknown of that handsome sa/on. m 

** Mademoiselle,” said the old man, ‘‘ I believe ** Ah, "Lena! Mademoiselle ’Lena!”’ cried the 
it my duty to follow you wherever you are.’’ He | little old man, as much as to say, “ I have found lo 
was thinking of his promise to Monsieur Dupré. | you again." 

’Lena followed her camelia to the carriage,| The meaning of his voice and words checked 
made the poor old man enter it with her, though | her gayety. fa 
she seemed somewhat to deprecate the saucy re-| ‘‘ It is so long since I laughed like that,” she 
gards of the two attendants, and drove to a rather | said, putting her cambric handkerchief to her re 
stylish mansion. She went up stairs, followed |eyes ; ‘ but to see you and that great easy chair y 
still by the finely-equipped footrman, whom Mon- | making an acquaintance was quite a scene.”’ 
sieur Célestine, holding his hat in his hand, made| ‘* You do not, then, often laugh now ?”’ said a 
pass before him. While she directed him how to | old Célestine. h 
place the flower Célestine stood in the door-way,| ‘‘ I have no one to laugh with, no one to laugh s] 
his head thrown back, his eyes—and, indeed, his | at,”? she replied. ‘*‘ No cause for laughter now.” @ 
mouth too—rather widely opened, his dust-en-| ‘* Mademoiselle, or madame, for 1 know noi ; 
grained hat held down at the very tip of the rim | which to call you,” said Célestine, “ tell me, are t] 
and full extension of the arm, and his head mov- | you married ?”’ 8 
ing like that of a mandarin, as he surveyed the| ‘* No,” ’Lena replied, lifting her open eyes to 
bright and handsome salon. his. h 

** Ou sommes-nous ?”’ he soliloquized ; ‘‘ enfin,| ‘* Alas !’’ said the old man with a deep sigh. n 
oi sommes-nous? Mademoiselle “Lena, the pretty; ‘* Why do you sigh so mournfully ?” she asked; \ 
illuminator of Blue Beard and Tom Thumb, \odg- | ‘*‘ you sigh for me—why ?”’ ( 
ing on the sixth, and buying a simple violet ; then ** Because, mademoiselle, because I knew your 
Mademoiselle de Lys, actress, buying a budding | mother; because I knew you when you boughit 
rose-tree, and living on the third; and now—ah, | the pot of violets on the Quai aux Fleurs, and ' 
descending always !—we are on the first, in a| illustrated Beauty and the Beast on the sixth 
splendid salon, and buying a superb camelia; but | story.” 
who are we now?” *Lena sank back on the handsome couch she 

Alas, a good grocer’s wife and great packets | sat on; the tears that started to her eyes could ; 
of coffee faded from the poor old man’s vision as | not be stopped, they rolled down her cheeks. | 
he asked the question ! ** *Lena, ’Lena,”’ cried the old man, ‘“ tell me | 

The footman had now placed the camelia, and | truly, are you happy ?”’ 
turned his back on the lady with an unrepressed| ‘‘ Happy! oh, no! I once was happy—when 
sneer ; he passed the old man, who was forced to | we met on the Quai aux Fleurs.”’ 
move out of the door-way, surveying him from} ‘‘ Poor child, poor child !’’ said the old man, 
head to foot with a disdain which words could not 


have uttered. 

** Ah!” said Célestine to himself, ‘‘ that grand 
gentleman dves not respect her; but he does not 
respect me either—such is the fate genius meets 
from the vulgar. But after death—ah, after 
death !” 

‘“* Now, my good professor,” said "Lena, with 
a tone and manner quite unlike that of the pretty 
enlumineuse, ‘* take that fauteuil.”’ 

She pointed to an easy chair of a most lnxuri- 








seating himself beside her, and taking her hand 
in his. ‘‘’Lena, there is mercy with God more 
than with men; though you have erred and 
strayed from the right way, return, my child, 
return to Him ; for his dear Son’s sake He will 
open His arms of love, and shield you from sit 
and suffering forever. Oh!’’ he continued, while 
she wept on, ‘I foresaw this when you first spoke 
to me of your penchant for the stage. I knew the 
pretty orphan, the unproteeted child, could not sus- 
tain its temptations, its many dangers.” 
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“ My friend, my friend!’ ’Lena interrupted, 
pressing his hand almost convulsively in hers, 
‘You go too far—you conclude I am fallen, lost, 
guilty ; except in thought, except in irresolution 
of purpose, I have not sinned in the way you 
imagine. But will you listen to what I have to 
tell since we last met? Oh, Monsieur Célestine, 
jt is very sweet to have a friend to tell all this to ; 
yet there is very little to tell.”’ 

“ Speak, tell me all,”’ said Célestine, whose 
handkerchief had been stanching the drops from 
his eyes. 

“You ask me if I am happy,” said ’Lena. 
“No, Iam not. Can I be so when every friend 
is gone from me, when I am alone with a cold 
and sullen stateliness with which a heart like 
mine, I now find, can have no fellowship? Alas! 
I aspired to grandeur, | longed to be a great lady. 
Well, I have all that is fine and luxurious about 
me and I am miserable.”’ 

“You do not care to act the princess any 
longer?” said Célestine, in a caressing tone. 

*Lena shook her head. 

** Monsieur,”’ she said with gravity, ‘* from that 
fatal night my ambition was at an end.’’ 

“Then why,” cried the old man, glancing 
round the room, ‘“‘ why are you here? why are 
you so grand !”’ 

“ Ah! that is what I have to tell you. You 
see, monsieur, that fatal night I left the theatre 
heart-broken, plunged in an abyss of grief and 
shame. Oh! those horrid faces, those glaring 
eyes all round the house, those grinning teeth, 
and venomous hisses—ah! | see them, I feel 
them still! And he, too, he who so long pur- 
sued me with his love, who so long tried to kindle 
mine—I saw him gesticulating to the mob he 
had brought there. I saw him resolved to crush 
me; and when I came forth overwhelmed, dead 
with shame and despair, he was there to triumph 
over me.”” 

“* Dupré ?”’ eried Célestine ; but he stopped short. 

“Yes, Dupré! I resolved, then, that he should 
never triumph again, that he should never hear 
more of me. But hear all that passed, and then 
advise me—tell me what I ought to do. Oh, it 
is sweet to be told what we must do! My patron 
was always there ; it was he who procured me 
the engagement, it was he who got me to under- 
take the part of the Princess. When the curtain 
fell so suddenly he was at my side; he took me 
away and put me into his own carriage. I cared 
not where I was, nor where I went; but some- 
how he soothed me—it was balm to hear words 
of praise, to know my talents were still appreci- 
ated though my success on the stage was hopeless. 
I would have clung to any friend at such a mo- 
ment; and when, without actually speaking of 
love, I felt his tenderness, and believed in his 
affection, I thought of nothing, feared nothing, 
cared for nothing in the world, but to get into an 
asylum and be hidden from public gaze. { was 


faint too, and stupefied with grief; we had got 
into this house before I was aware we were not 
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going to my own lodging. I must confess all, 
monsieur ; I believe my head had lain upon his 
arm in the carriage ; | believe he almost carried 
me into the house ; surely the spirit of my pious 
mother watched round her child and saved me.”’ 

‘* Saved her?’ Célestine ejaculated, almost 
gasping. 

** Yes, saved her as yet. I did not think or 
care to save myself. I was abandoned to despair. 
But as we mounted the stairs monsieur’s valet 
came running down, saying, with an air of ex- 
citement, that he had been on the point of start- 
ing to the theatre in search of his master. Three 
gentlemen, with whom he was associated in an 
important speculation in Algeria, had come to the 
house to bring him tidings of an affair which de- 
manded his immediate presence ; they were al] to 
set out together by the malle poste. My patron 
left me in a chamber and went to them directly ; 
his valet had orders to pack his portmanteau. He 
only returned to me to bid me adieu ; he told me 
that my engagement at the theatre was at an end, 
that I must not demand my salary, that I would 
be ruined in every way if I did not accept the 
asylum of his house, which he would leave me to 
take charge of. He added that he had sent his 
man to pay my rent, and remove my effects from 
my lodgings ; that no one would disturb me here, 
but I must promise him not to depart before his 
return to France. I promised, and he left me. 
When he was gone I found all was at my orders, 
and what I did not order was brought; the modiste 
came with robes, and bonnets, and shawls, and I 
had nothing to do, and took a pleasure in dressing 
myself and acting the great lady. But at last I 
began to tire of this, and better thoughts came 
back ; I recollected the happy times when I used 
to work for my daily bread. I felt that my vanity 
and love of applause had led me into a great deal 
of trouble, that my levity had cost me the love of 
my best friends. I was unhappy, and I wrote to 
my patron. I wanted to know his purposes, he 


|had given me hints that made me think he wished 


to make me his wife on his return. 1 wrote to 
him—there, Monsieur Célestine, there is his 
answer.”” 

Célestine, putting on his spectacles, perused the 
letter, while "Lena, with glowing cheeks and tear- 
‘ful eyes, sat beside him. It was just such a let- 
ter as might be expected. ‘Lena was to have 
money, servants, dress, pleasures, everything but 
the name of wife; but her patron having an ob- 
jection to matrimony, that subject was never to be 
hinted at again. The writer concluded with a 
hope that the pretty little actress would make her- 
self happy till his return, which would be in a 
few days after his letter, when he hoped to find 
her as lively and charming as ever. 

‘“‘And now, mademoiselle,”’ said the old man, 
carefully folding the letter and placing it on his 
knee—‘“* and now what will you do?” 

‘*Ah, my friend, tell me !”’ 





***Lena, do you love this man?’ asked Céles- 
jtine, rather sternly, tapping the letter. 
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‘Oh, no! Perhaps that fatal evening, in my 
misery, I might have fancied so. But, no; my 
ambition, my vanity might have ended in still 
worse shame and degradation, but I should not 
have had the excuse of love. It was because poor 
Dupré forsook, cast me off, insulted me !”’ 

** Lena, you have been very foolish !” 

**Oh, yes! and very culpable. But I was cast 
off by every one ; I had neither friend, nor money, 
nor trade remaining.” 

** You loved Monsieur Dupré, ’Lena, yet you 
would not listen to him.” 

‘* Because my vanity was stronger then than my 
love,”’ said "Lena, candidly, ‘* and I thought I had 
him in chains too strong to be easily burst. Ah, 
it was only when you told me he had cast me off, 
that the love grew stronger than the vanity.’ 

The old man's face brightened. 

‘** You have been very wrong, ’Lena.”’ 

‘** Yes, you repeat that; every one will repeat 
it. When a woman even appears to fall, there is 
no help for her. There is no resource for me. I 
may as well be worse, since no one will care if I 
am better.”’ 

‘***Lena, there is One who trieth the hearts, as 
well as seeth the ways. Child, will you speak so, 
when you know God judgeth not as man judgeth ?”’ 

*Lena caught the old man’s hand; her warm 
tears fell fast as she bowed her head with an air 
of penitence and sorrow. 

** You have sinned,”’ he continued ; “ but still 
you are virtuous, and your heart as yet uncor- 
rupted. Rise, then, to the paths of virtue and 
peace, and forsake those that lead to error and 
misery. Will you leave this house ?”’ 

“1 would gladly; but what am I to do? 
Where am I to go?”’ 

‘* Do! ask charity from door to door. Go! go 
out under the canopy of heaven, and let God’s 
peace and blessing descend from thence upon you !”’ 

*Lena threw her arms around the old man’s 
neck, pressed her lips on his calm forehead, and, 


crying out, ‘‘Attendez, attendez!’’ ran out of the | ed 


room with, perhaps, rather a considerable degree 
of her old theatrical airs. 

Not many minutes had passed when she reap- 
peared, transformed once more to ’Lena Marbout. 
The fine silk robe, the cashmere shawl, the plumed 
bonnet, were changed for the plain merino dress, 
the smart little apron, the tiny cap; her flowing 
ringlets were gathered into their former rich and 
glossy braids; she stood before the old man, and 
made him a rustic salutation in the style of the 
farmer's daughter. 

** Excellent! excellent!’’ cried the delighted 
old man. ‘* My dear little girl, my sweet child 
is herself again! Then you will come! you will 
leave this grand house! We shall be as happy, 
as merry as ever! We will act Beauty and the 
Beast all through now!” 

*Lena sighed at this. 

**] will go,’’ she said. ‘* But when? I prom- 
ised my patron not to leave until his return.” 

Célestine looked puzzled. 





“If you stay, you are not in safety, Lena.” 

**Oh, yes,”’ she replied. ‘I have put off his 
fine clothes, and will never put them on; I have 
left them already; I am wiser now than I was.” 

“It is a point of honor,’’ said the old man, 
‘difficult to determine, for your promise was 
wrong ;”’ and, as he spoke, he turned to the win- 
dow to reflect more fully on the question. 

‘* What is here, mademoiselle?’’ he cried. “4 
post-carriage has just stopped at the door!” 

*Lena flew to the window. 

“Tt is he! it is he! save yourself!’ she ex- 
claimed, pushing the old man to the door. 

** Mademoiselle,’’ said the little man, planting 
his feet firmly one in advance of the other, with 
his stick horizontally presented as if to poniard the 
new-comer, ‘ I will not save myself without you. 
I had just resolved never to leave this house til] 
you left it also.”’ 

** Sainte Marie !’’ cried "Lena, seizing him by 
the coat and dragging him over the floor ; “ he is 
coming, he will kill you for this! Ah, he will 
throw you out of the window! Quick! this way 
—this way !”’ ; , 

She opened a side-door leading into one of those 
passages common in French houses, which conduct 
to a private staircase and an entrance into some 
bye-street, generally at the side or back of the 
house ; but, as she pushed the little old man 
through it, he grasped her firmly in his arms, and 
Mademoiselle "Lena and the little old man near- 
ly rolled down the stairs and into the street be- 
yond them. 

‘** Now,” he said, drawing his breath, “ now 
take my arm, and we will run. Don’t be afraid; 
you are saved. I would have died rather than 
left you. We are designed to be the protectors 
of the feebler sex.” 

*Lena trembling, half laughing and half crying, 
was now ready to laugh altogether, as putting her 
arm through that of the little old man she hurried 
him along, supporting rather than being support- 


‘And now,” said the little old man, as he un- 
locked the door of his small chamber, ‘‘ now we 
are safe; and I think, mademoiselle, I had better 
fasten the doors and windows while I go to see if 
I can get you another chamber in this house, or 
else when I return I may find the lodging is emp- 
ty again.” 

‘No, no, my good friend,” said the poor girl, 
sitting down on the identical box which held the 
thirty manuscripts, ‘I have had enough of wan- 
derings, enough of changes; I am too glad to see 
the face of the only friend I have in the world.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, mademoiselle, I have a rival. Let 
me tell you, Monsieur Dupré never cast you off ; 
he never hissed you; on the contrary, he shook 
his hands at the audience, and would have fought 
the whole assembly, if it were possible. Your 
poor Beast is dying for his Beauty, mademoiselle ; 
but, perhaps, you will not care to turn him into a 
prince now.” 


*Lena heard this with surprise. 
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“Tt was the power of love,”’ she replied, ** you 
once said effected that transformation. Alas! my 
Jove is unworthy now of him who once sought it.” 

Célestine withdrew, and the sun had nearly re- 
tired from the dull little chamber before the door 
again opened. Its solitary inmate was still sitting 
on the box, her arms resting on her lap, and the 
joined hand supporting her chin. Dupré stood be- 
fore her. She gazed into his countenance with 
anxiety; but read there the unconquered love 
which had endured her faults, follies, and levity. 
She threw herself into the arms that opened to re- 
ceive her. 

The little old man, who was behind the young 
grocer, capered about the room in an eestasy of en- 
joyment ; and finding no way of expressing it while 
his guests were occupied with each other, he ran 
for a jug of water and poured it over his withered 
violet, either to express his love, or as a souvenir 
of his first meeting with the young enlumineuse. 

“What can I ever do for you?’’ said ’Lena, 
turning to him at last, as she at once wiped away 
her tears and hid her blushes. 

‘“* Marry me as quickly as you can, dear Lena,” 
said Dupré, answering for the little old man. 
“ That is what Monsieur Célestine would tell you. 
Js it not, my good friend?’’ and he threw him a 
look which precluded any but an assenting reply. 


“Tt is, it is!’ cried Célestine, rubbing his 
hands with great rapidity. ‘* Mademoiselle must 
now be placed in safe keeping. My ré/e is played ; 
the three scenes are acted. You see, my dear 
child, each scene of our drama has opened in a 
flower-market ; and as there are no more flower- 
markets in Paris, we must let the curtain drop.” 

‘‘Ah!’’ said Mademoiselle “Lena, casting up 
her bright dewy eyes, ‘‘ the Three Flower-Mar- 
kets of Paris will be a moral teaching for me. I 
shall always love the violet, and dread the rose 
and the camelia.”’ 

‘* Then I will cherish the rose and camelia,’’ 
said her lover, ‘‘ since they teach my ’Lena to be 
a good grocer’s wife.’’ 

Must we not add that the little old man, after 
he had given away Mademoiselle ’Lena at the 
altar, lived happily all the rest of his days, and 
wrote on coffee ad libitum? But his genius ap- 
peared to take a turn after that event, and his sol- 
itary chamber was nearly deserted for the young 
grocer’s lively house. ’Lena and her husband were 
beside him when he died there; but his thirty 
manuscripts were found in the box in his chamber 
duly prepared for going to press after his death. 
Whether they ever went there, still remains a 
question for literary research. 





THE SHADOW OF THE PAST. 


On! joy to the spring-tide sun, 
For it opens the buds to leaves, 
And it makes sweet climbers run 
With their fragrance over the eaves ; 
And it calls glad birds about 
To sing new songs of praise ;— 
Oh, joy to the Spring! but it cannot bring 
The joy of by-gone days! 
I think on the Past with a thought 
That paineth the bosom sore :— 
A face, a form, to my mind is brought, 
Which my eyes can never see more! 
I hear a kind word said 
By a tongue that is mute and cold ; 
I feel the clasp of a hand, now dead 
And withering in the mould! 


But the thought of a friendship changed 
Is worse than a dream of the dead ; 
And I think of the dear estranged 
Till reason, with peace, seems fled: 
There are hearts that loved me once, 
There are hands that once caressed, 
That are colder now than the frost on the bough 
That killeth the bird in its nest! 
Tait’s Magazine. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE EMIGRANTS’ SHIP. 


Stow o’er the still wave, like a graceful swan, 
The white-winged monarch of the sea sails on, 
Casting its broad shade o’er the mirrored deep, 
That lies outspread—a giant fast asleep. 


Proud ship! so calmly floating in thy breast, 
What varied hopes and passions are at rest. 
Poor exile forms !—for plenty forced to roam, 
And trust their all within that ocean home. 








The woe-worn mother, with her homesick ones, 
The hoping girl—the brown-cheeked, careless sons ; 
The humble pair—in al] but true-love poor— 
Within thy stout enclosure lie secure. 


The tear-worn eye is closed in sad repose— 

The sleeping sire forgets his many woes ; 

And Heaven’s best boon in double merey comes 
To these poor exiles from their well-loved homes. 


Heaven speed the noble ship !—soft be the gale 
That speeds thy course, and fills thy swelling sail ; 
May the blue deep a safe reliance be, 

To the good ship that bears them o’er the sea. 





THE EMIGRANT’S TOMB. 


Deep in a western forest’s shade, 

In the green recess of a sunless glade, 

Where the wild elk stalks, and where strange flow- 
ers bloom, 

Is a rough-hewn mound—the emigrant’s tomb. 


In the emerald isle, far o’er the wave, 

The friends he loved had found a grave ; 
But one fair blossom—his hope, his pride— 
Was left to him when the rest had died. 


One fair little child his love to prove— 

The only thing he had now to love— 

Still cheered the heart of the lonely man, 
And lit up the cheek that was sunk and wan. 


At length the star of the poor man’s night, 
The one that made his home seem bright, 
Like a blighted flower she pined and died, 
And he sought a home o’er the ocean wide. 


To the plains of the western world he sailed, 

But his eye had dimmed, and his cheek had paled ; 
He died where the proud ship touched the strand, 
And they made him a tomb in that foreign land. 
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itously to the public. ‘These packings consisted keeper of the palace, aaode his face upbraided him Gulf 
of segments of metal acted upon by springs pushed | with running away. John Home was supposed to iteur. 
outward from the centre, and thus adapting them-| have fallen in the battle. He was taken prisoner vorab 
selves to the inequalities of surface unavoidable in| by the Highlanders, and, along with Barrow and no in 
the cylinder. This novel and beautiful invention | Bartlet, his fellow-collegians, was sent captive to liean 
of an elastic metal piston shared for a time the | the castle of Doune, in Perthshire, from which they — 
fate of many discoveries destined to revolutionize ae deeinataeaain nice te shone Troe pe 
the world. It was ridiculed and discredited. | os very rigidly watched, they tied their bedclothes are p 
After encountering some opposition, Mr. Snod- together, and, by the precarious line thus formed, the } 
grass prevailed upon the late Dr. Stevenson to} descended one after another from the window of the Spat 
allow the experiment of the metallic packings to| prison. Barrow, his favorite companion, was the lican 
be tried in the Caledonian steamer, which was | last to commit himself to the rope, which gave way T 
most successful. From that day up to the pres- with him, and he was precipitated to the earth, and = 
ent time no other description of piston has been poss’ & — may 7 te ge ee a — ne 
constructed. Its value is altogether incalculable. inp watil ther caine . ha of ore the 
It is supposed that in the Clyde alone the saving it * 8 Monthly. y P 








From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE RECENT EVENTS IN ITALY. 
Paris, April 5, 1849. 

More concern is felt here at present in the affairs 
of Italy, than in those of any other part of the for- 
eign world. The Sardinian army could not be, un- 
der any circumstances, a match for the Austrian ; 
it has been ‘‘ soundly threshed,’’ and completely 
broken up and demoralized ; and as the veteran Ra- 
detzky was thought to be fighting the battle of so- 
cial order against universal anarchy, his prodigious 
and decisive success affords as much satisfaction to 
the present French government and the whole party 
of French moderates, as it has excited in Great 
Britain. It isexpected that the Pope and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany will be speedily reinstated in 
their respective capitals, to the great joy of the 
great majority of their quondam subjects. The dis- 
solution of the chamber of deputies at Turin, which 
we learned by yesterday’s mail, will facilitate the 
establishment of the monarchical cause, and the 
general settlement of the Peninsula under a sytem 
vastly more liberal than the ancient. Genoa will 
resist, for a little time, and be ruined by the dema- 
gogues who are attempting to revive the republic 
independently of Piedmont. The revolutionary 
Sicilian government rejects the terms arranged by 
the British and French admirals with the King of 
Naples, who resumes the enterprise of subjection, 
which was nearly terminated on the reduction of 
Messina, when those mediators interposed to res- 
cue Palermo and the island. If Sicily had accept- 
ed the compromise, the Neapolitan government 
would have, forthwith, restored Pius [X. to the 
Holy See. Advices from Germany are so confused 
and contradictory, that we cannot tell whether the 
Austrians or the Hungarians (Magyars) be the vic- 
tors in their furious contest. Our military authori- 
ties have no doubt of the ultimate triumph of the 
Austrians. The common impression this morning 
is, that the King of Prussia wil! not accept the im- 
perial crown offered by the Assembly at Frankfort ; 
or, will insist on conditions utterly repugnant to the 
Assembly’s motive and purpose. The diplomatic 
mission created at Washington for the German gov- 
ernment seems premature ; for the government is 
not yet truly constituted ; the unity in question, the 
supremacy attempted, is deemed impracticable. 
To-morrow, we may hear that the Assembly has 
been dispersed, and something like the old confed- 
eration concerted among the principal powers of 
Germany. Disgust is felt and manifested, on both 
sides of our channel, at the conduct of the provis- 
ional government of Frankfort toward brave and 
honest Denmark. The Neapolitan blockade of the 
Gulf of Palermo appears officially in the Paris Mon- 
eur. The news from Spain is, on the whole, fa- 
vorable for the government. Cabrera’s bands make 
no Wmportant progress nor impression ; no repub- 
lican or demoeratic party has been organized ; none 
would have the least chance of success. Narvaez 
isa vigilant and resolute dictator ; the court enjoys 
or thinks it possesses absolute security ; the Cortes 
are passing some salutary laws. The treatment of 
the Pope by the Italian anarchists indisposes the 
Spaniards more and more to revolution and repub- 

canism. 

The French ministry hold on, though they can- 
hot be said to cope successfully with the republi- 
cans of the National Assembly. Their budget has 
been materially and vexatiously reduced in some of 
the executive departments. General Changarnier’s 
salary of fifty thousand frances as commander of the 
National Guards, was suppressed by the Assembly, 
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at the sitting of the day before yesterday. Being 
chief of the garrison at the same time, and having 
the whole military force at his sole disposal for 
twenty-four hours, when he might choose, on any 
alarm, to wield it, was pronounced to be in the 
teeth of the constitution. The cumulative power 
was not, indeed, defensible except on the ground of 
publie security ; the majority who voted the sup- 
pression sought to thwart the minority, and to in- 
duce Changarnier to resign. A subscription was 
opened the next morning to restore the salary, and 
the whole amount would have been easily collected ; 
but the general announces that he must decline all 
retribution, and he retains his post with the remark 
that he will now put down insurrection gratis. All 
the parties or factions have engaged, with number- 
less committees and passionate zeal, in the advance- 
ment of their several interests in the elections of 
next month. The subscription for the composition 
and diffusion of anti-socialist and anti-red repub- 
lic tracts already reaches a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand frances. Socialism and war are the chief perils 
of Furope. 

The triumph of the Austrians in Northern Italy 
was seized as an occasion by the organs and lead- 
ers of the French anarchical factions, to which the 
National has lent itself, for demanding instant 
armed intervention for the independence of the pen- 
insula conformably to the sweeping declaration of 
the Assembly in May last. This wild ery has failed 
both in and out of doors; after a hot debate, the 
Assembly left to the executive government all lat- 
itude of judgment and action in the case. Thiers 
delivered a masterly speech against the idea of a war 
with Austria, which this power had in no manner 
provoked from France, and which would certainly 
kindle a conflagration throughout Europe. Odillon 
Barrot, president of the council, and the minister 
of foreign affairs, Drouyn de Luys, urged the 
policy of peace and friendly mediation, professing 
still to hold as a sine qua non the integrity of Pied- 
mont. We now know that the Austrians had not 
threatened that integrity. The orators of the cab- 
inet actually scouted the republics of Rome and 
Tuscany. You will see that a dictator has been 
created at Florence. Italian anarchy seems to be 
in its last spasms. Our diplomatists say to-day that 
the British and French cabinets are perfectly agreed 
about Piedmont and Italy at large, and will speed- 
ily adjust the whole subject with Austria. 

For the fortnight past, the trials of the invaders 
of the National Assembly in May last, and of Proud- 
hon, the oracle of the Socialists, for a libel on Pres- 
ident Napoleon, have been the exciting domestic 
circumstances. Proudhon is sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and a heavy fine. He has ap- 
pealed ; but the sentence will be ratified by the 
Court of Cassation. All the chiefs except one 
(General Courtais) among the invaders of the As- 
sembly, have been convicted, and sentenced to de- 
portation or long imprisonment. Barbes, Blanqui, 
Sobrier, and other kindred heroes, will be put out 
of the way of doing mischief within a number of 
years. Had they been let loose again on Paris, 
they would have begotten or labored to beget a 
popular and horrible convulsion. The crisis would 
have been fearful. 

Our weather has been inclement—rather wintry, 
for ten days. ‘This has vivified the cholera, which 
prevails in various quarters of the capital, that are 
the least cleanly, and contain the squalid popula- 
tion. A thousand patients, at least, are found in and 
out of the hospitals. But there is no apprehension 
of a fatal epidemic. 
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Parospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tue Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new yo of the British colonies. _ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, cal Politicians, with 

all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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now hecomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a a process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
Geographical Di h {Col 
graphical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
biome — ie is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of chatp Newtons it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than es a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 
We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be a with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly s, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the guarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 





pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


eighteen months. 





WasnineorTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in mere and in this country, this 
e 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of t 


current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 





J. Q@. ADAMS. 











